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...- THAT’S THE THING! 


This slogan symbolizes what we sell. Today, effectiveness of the 


materials you use is more important than ever before. 


POWCO BRAND insecticide concentrates provide proven dependability, 


trouble-free formulation and tested killing power. 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Soles Offices. Philodelphio © Pittsburgh © Huntwille « Chicago © Fort Worth * Denver + Son Francisco 
Conedo. Charles Albert Smith, itd, Toronto, Montreal * Argentine John Powell y Gio 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the & orld 
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he new year brings many 


problems ... for our country... for 


industry ... for agriculture. They can 
and will be met through extraordinary 


cooperation from all loyal Americans. 


To this end Potash Company of 


America pledges its best efforts. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . . 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. . . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, iil, 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ATTACLAY “‘reasons why” + 
Dhevd f «seve 


WHEN YOU 
FORMULATE 


TOXAPHENE... 


let AT TACLAY, smooth the rough spots 


Attaclay has what toxaphene needs—great mending for use as extender or condi- 
sorptive capacity and over-all efficiency. tioner to prepare field strength toxaphene 
That's why a 40% base on Attaclay is still dusts that spread uniformly from ground 
a dry, free-flowing powder—readily rig or plane. 

handled in the plant, highly acceptable 


s measur isfaction, w 
on tlendese. As a measure of trade satisfaction, we 
estimate that better than five-sixths of the 

fj PF " wi I th : . 
With toxaphene, as with all the popular toxaphene going into dust concentrates 


»isons, Attaclay shows across-the-board : - 
Pe ’ and wettable powders is formulated with 


flexibility. It is equally effective in straight 

: —_— & Attaclay. You can draw forceful conclu- 
toxaphene dusts, toxaphene-sulfur cotton 
insecticides, 25 and 40% wettable powders 
for animal spray work. It is self-recom- May we work with you? 


sions from such a vote of confidence. 


DUSTS VS. SPRAYS 
In cotton insect control, there is 
less likelibood of spider build-up 
with a dusting program. 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Squere, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


in dienatad 


Five years of testing have 
that basal bark treatment of brush and 
small trees is as effective as con- 
ventional foliate applications of weed 
killers. This method is applicable over 
the entire year, compared to less than 
half the wear by foliage treatment. Both 
2.4-D and 2.4.5-T are used. (Photo by 


Dow Chemical Co.) VOL. VI No. | 
JANUARY 195) 
" 
In This Issue: 
Editorials _........ saws ON 
Guest Editorial . ; Rea #. 30 
By W. R. Thompron j 
The Pesticide Story <: 31° 
By S. A. Rohwer : 
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By J. O. Hardesty & K. D. Clark | 
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N, Central Weed Control Conference Meets 42 
By H. H. Slawson 
Fertilizer Joint Committee in Meeting aa 
A.A.E.E. Meets in Denver ; 51 
Visit with Europe’s Plant Pathologists ca 
By Muriel J, O’Brien 
Fertilizer Testimony before Delaney Committee 57 
The Listening Post Bae <a 
By G. J. Haeussler & P. R. Miller 
Technical Briefs —_.. Le eA A IG oe 67 
Northeastern Weed Conference Meets 70A 
Suppliers’ Bulletins 70C 
Industry News _.... us 70D 
Meeting Calendar - Sieg 
Industry Patents - 99 
Classified Advertising 100 
Advertisers’ Index 101 
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Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Publ ished monthly on the 
15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Dorland, President; Ira 
r —— Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 128 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Advertising and editorial office 254 W. Slet St., 

New York i, New York — Chicago Office, 3383 N. pony ae Blvd. 
Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 
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Paper Bags, 
tf BAG 


“Cushion-Stiteh” over dry 
tape for sift-proof clo- 
sure. Model E-1 applies 
“Cushion-Stitch” only, for 
use where sift-proofing is 
Mot essential. 


you haven’ t Investigated the NEW 
BAGPAKERS®, be sure to do so now. Write 


mes 220 East 42nd St., New York 17 
BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 
BRANCH OFFICES, Atlante « Baltimore + Boxter Springs, Kansas « Boston « Chicago - Cleveland - Denver + Los Angeles » New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Son Francisco. 


IN CANADA, The Continental Paper Products, ltd. Montreal, Ottewa. 
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NOW...iIMPROVED SOLVENTS FOR YOUR 


Bug Killers: 


S/V SOVACIDES Available for 
All Types of Insecticidal Preparations 


From now on, you can get even better aromatic oil 
solvents for your insecticides — to make them even 
more effective for both outdoor and indoor use. 
The S/V Sovacides— Grade AA insecticides ia them- 
selves with high knock-down powers — have been 
still further improved as insecticidal solvents. 


$/V SOVACIDE 544C€= the base solvent for insecticidal 
concentrates — has a higher flash point, and higher 
solvent capacity than ever before. It holds insecti- 
cides in solution more effectively at low tempera- 
tures. Ideal for low-pressure aerosol bombs. 

$/V SOVACIDE F—for outdoor thermal aerosol fogging 
— is approved and used extensively by experienced 
operators. 

$/V SOVACIDE 5448—<leyeloped for airplane spraying 
—is lighter in color — now also suitable for high- 
pressure aerosol bombs. 


Get full facts about these proved products from your 
S/V Process Products Representative. 


Process Products 


SOCONY-VACUUM On, COMPANY, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Protects Fruits and Vegetables, Field Crops 
-and Ornamentals from 
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One way to buy bags... 
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BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


© Topmill burlap bags 
® Saxolin open mesh bags 
® paper and Multiwall bags 
® cotton bags of all kinds 
© combination bags, liners and specialties 


BOISE 


e TOLEDO « DENVER e@ DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO ¢ ST. LOUIS 


Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Drawing names out of a hat may be 
one way to make a decision. But in 
buying bags we feel sure that you'll 

want to choose the container that 
assures the best protection for your 
product, the best acceptance of your 
product. Call in your Chase Sales- 
man. He's technically trained to an- 
alyze your needs . . . he’s supported 
by more than 100 years of experience 
in providing better bags for Ameri- 


can industry and agriculture. 


Cc be A S E BAG CO. cincea aes ortices: 309 w. sacksow Buvo, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


* NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 


PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOUS « GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS © ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. «© HARUNGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK. .« SAN FRANCISCO 
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The word sensational describes the public 

acceptance of warfarin rodenticides. Warfarin has been 

widely described, including the fact that both rats and mice are controlled. The 
next step is to report what enthusiastic users say — 


EFFECTIVENESS 


“We have used this .5% concentrate on 
four farms and in every case, the results 
were very good. One man felt that he com- 
pletely eliminated a large number of rats in 
his poultry house and silo pit; another 
reported very good results around his corn 
crib and poultry house; another man, who 
lives near a city dump felt that warfarin was 
very effective. From many observations, the 
concentrated baits containing warfarin are 
much more effective than many of the other 
rodenticides we have used in the past.” 


CONTINUOUS CONTROL 


“We feel the placement of permanent baits 


“The control is so good, however, and so 
much better than what anyone has ever 
been accustomed to that we have no dis- 
satisfied customers, either in service or sales. 
Its absence of bait-shyness makes it the out- 
standing discovery of all time for rat and 
mouse control.” 


yo BAIT SHYNESS 


is an outstanding feature of our warfarin 
rodenticide and our instructions suggest the 
continuous maintenance of oait as a preven- 
tive measure against reinfestation. The value 
of this procedure has been evidenced in sev- 
eral cases where the premises are still free of 
rodents several months following initial kill.” 


WARFARIN-- 
a new method of rodent control 


DETHMOR-- 


death to mice and rats 


Write for our DETHMOR booklet 


S.B.PENICK, 


oe CHURCH STREST, NEW YORK 7. HM. * 
Teleg heme, COetignd 7-197¢ 


WEST DIViNON STREET, CHICAGO 10, Wi 


‘ete shone, OMe 5657 
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7 Ricetuus | 


are the perfect conditioner for 


‘ Chemical Fertilizers 


ae 


\ te 6 te ; 
dah Pa ore a — 
ee a ee co ae ne 
ss Sn a __ 


Scientificall dried “and round Py a BH me 
y £ v 


fertilizer conditioning. ~- 

Y Available in fine ground No. 16, medium ground 
No. 14 and coarse ground No. 12. 

Y Used and preferred by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

VU Available in large volume the year ‘round. 

vy Shipped in bulk or 100-pound burlap bags (25 
to 40 tons per car). 

Ww Very inexpensive, 

— ¢% Wire, phone or write for free sample and peice. 


Wor rld’s largest rice 
world’s largest ) oid 


os 
pe 
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Announcing 


THE NAC LAW GUIDE 


NAC’s “Guide to Laws Affecting Insecticides, Fungi- 
cides, Herbicides, Rodenticides and Related Products’’ is 
being revised and expanded. This is the most comprehensive 
compilation of laws affecting the Industry. 


Several new sections have already been sent to mem- 
bers, the others will reach them early this year. 


Sections include: 


Model State Act State Registration Requirements 
State Synopsis Special Labeling Requirements 
Residue Tolerances Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
Pharmacy and Poison Laws 

Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act 

Special Laws Affecting the Sale of Individual Products 

Law Chart Citing all Legislative and Regulatory References 


The Law Guide is typical of the many services available to 
NAC Members. 


Membership in NAC is an investment which pays. 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association 


Barr Bidg., 910 17th St.., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST HART, President 
A. W. MOHR, Vice-President 
LEA S. HITCHNER, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
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METACIDE controts 


WIDE RANGE OF INSECTS 


= important news about ME'TACIDE, the new, powerful, safer-to-use 
organic phosphate insecticide recently introduced to American Agriculture. 
Extensive field research has demonstrated that METACIDE controls an 
exceptionally wide range of insects. This broad coverage makes ME'TACIDE one of the 

most versatile and useful insecticides in existence, especially when you consider 
these additional important advantages: ‘ Strength equal to Parathion, but less 

toxic to mammals. 2 Easy-to-use liquid concentrate forms collodial suspension in 
water ... no powder to handle. 2 Easy to use in high or low pressure equipment. 


*METACIDE is a trade mark of Chemagro Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
6505 Empire State Building, 305 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


OTHER PITT CHEM AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Dichloro Dipheny! Ay TTSBURGH 
Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane, Dinitro Ortho Cresol; ORGANIC eo 

PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Parathion Wettable Powders, Parathion Liquid : ay 

Concentrate, Metacide; WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concen- G4 “COME & jsHEMICAL «. 


trates, 2,4-D Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Mono- 

hydrate; Rodenticides, Fungicides, Seed Disinfectants, Cotton Sprays and 

Dusts and other special Agricultural Chemicals. wan 3409 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
13 
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30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
YOU CAN USE 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION, Pasadena, Texas, is using a 
Monsanto-designed contact sulfuric acid 
plant, rated at 400 tons daily. It has oper- 
ated efficiently at more than 500 tons 
daily. The photo shows portions of the 
combustion chamber and connecting pipe. 


Whether you are planning to start producing your own sulfuric acid 
or thinking of expanding your present plant, you can use Monsanto's 
30 years’ experience. Why not consult Monsanto? See what you 
can gain from Monsanto's three decades of experience in designing, 
building and operating contact sulfuric acid plants. 
Monsanto-designed plants, with their many exclusive features, 
give you the following important advantages: 

1. CAPACITY to meet your needs... ranging from five to five 
hundred tons of acid (100°; H»SO, basis) daily, with no equip- 
ment in parallel. 


MONSANTO VANADIUM CATA- 
LYST, used in producing more than 
40% of the world’s sulfuric acid by 
the contact method, is employed in 
more thon 250 plants in 28 countries. 2, FLEXIBILITY in operation from 30°, of capacity to more than 
Monsanto's vanadium catalyst ishighly rated capacity without “blanking off” or other operations that 
efficient, rugged, long-lasting. Write consume time and labor. 
pra 3. EFFICIENCY end ECONOMY. Monsanto-designed plants deliver top 
efficiency with low costs of operation and maintenance. They pro- 
duce by-product steam that means further savings. 
More than 250 Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plants are serving 
industry throughout the world. Many of them have paid for them- 
selves in savings. In addition, their owners have gained control of 
their supply of vital sulfuric acid. 
At your request, and without obligating you or your company, a 
Monsanto representative will call on you with complete informa- 
tion. Write, telephone or wire MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Engineering Sales Department, 1700 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 


SERVING temeoustTav... Wetter SERVES MANKIND 
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£/K. UNI-BLENDOR | 


& COMPANY 


For Mixing and Packaging Insecticides... 


COMPLETE IN ONE UNIT... 


continuous flow 
elevator 


dust control system 


push button 
controls 


improved design l 


ribbon mixer 


cut-in hopper with 
brush sifter and 


dust hood 


dust tight 
construction 


ae 


Nothing to add 


spout magnet 
micro blender 
holding bin 

valve bag packer 


all parts 
individually 
powered 


anti-friction ball 
bearings used 
throughout 


floor level 
construction. no 
floor pit required 


Uni-Blendor— Standard Type COMPLETE...nothing to add! 


# 


*Ready to Run...and ready to earn 


The R. T. R. Uni-Blendor offers all of 
the advantages of big plant operation at 
small plant cost. The equipment is de- 
signed by recognized specialists on in- 
secticide mixing and blending. Three 
types are manufactured, each to provide 
for a specific production requirement. 


UNI-BLENDOR— Standard Type... 
Designed to mix and blend dust con- 
centrates with diluents to produce a 
finished, ready to use, field strength pro- 
duct. a only 9’x 12’ of floor 
space and 13’ of head room, the equip- 
ment can be readily installed in existing 
buildings. The Uni-Blendor, Standard 
Type, produces up to four 40 cu. ft. 
batches per hour. The unit is complete 
with nothing to add and is,,"Ready to 
Run” productively and profitably with- 
in 24 hours after delivery. 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. 


Established 1939 


Conveying and Processing Machinery 
2025 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES 65, CALIF. 


Phone CApitol 1-3134 
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UNI-BLENDOR— Hi-Capacity Type 
... Designed for the same processing 
operation as the Uni-Blendor, Stan- 
dard Type. Incorporating all of the dis- 
tinct advantages of the Standard Type 
and requiring only 12’ x 15’ of floor 
space and 15’ of head room, it produces 
up to seven 40 cu. ft. batches per hour. 


UNI-BLENDOR—Dual Type . . . 
Designed to reduce technical grade tox- 
icants to a dust base concentrate form. 
This type, which requires only 11’ x 11’ 
of floor space and 15’ of head room, 
produces as many 
as three 40 cu. ft. 
batches per hour. 
Liquid injection 
systems can be 
provided for all 


three types of the 
Firm Name 


t 
1 
O Street Address... 


8 City... 
1 


BRiccsescsess 


R.T.R. Uni-Blendor at additional cost. 

The Uni-Blendor is plant tested be- 
fore shipping and is ‘Ready to Run” 
and ready to earn within 24 hours after 
receipt. The R. T. R. Uni-Blendor elim- 
inmates excessive capital investment, 
costly experimenting, expensive engi- 
neering, remodeling of buildings and 
long delays, all of which are involved in 
custom built installations. Shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can as- 
semble, the Uni-Blendor is ready to 
operate immediately after making the 
electrical connection to the plant circuit. 


FPS OOO SOOO SSS2SS22EE882 E24 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. Dep?. 3 

2025 San Fernando Road 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

Please send me more information on Uni-Blendor 


() Standard 


(} Hi-Capacity {} Dual 


Zone Seate..... 
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ANY UNMIXABLES 


do mix 


0.0. T. 


| 


plus 


Yet AX 


.... With the help of an 


ANTARA. 


SURFACTANT 


Many “unmixable” combinations are readily com- 
bined—to form stable and uniform fluids, lotions 
creams or sprays — with the help of a surace 
active agent. The new, or improved products, 
act more quickly — more thoroughly — or for a 
longer period of time. They are thus easier to sell; 
they frequently cost less to make 

Some thirty industries — including the agricul- 
tural, insecticide, rubber, petroleum and textile 


_ ——e 


| 


SOLVENT 


tields—have profitable uses for Antara surfactants. 

Extensive research staffs and facilities support 
the development and application of Antara surf- 
actants—available to help you improve an exist- 
ing product or develop a new one. Your inquiry 
is invited — without obligation. It will bring a 
prompt opinion as to whether one of the Antara 
surfactants may be adaptable to your needs. 
Kindly address your inquiry to Department 16 


....One new business card 


ANTARA 


« 
goat ovaster? 


ee" 


now bears 


two familiar names 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


Boston + Providence + 


BRANCHES 


Philedelphic + Chorlotte, N.C. + Chicago + Portlond, Ore. + Son Francisco 


of Canedea Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 


IN CANADA: Ch 


? 
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the all around insecticide! 


There's an old saying “There's more to it than meets the eye.” And in the 
proper control of soil borne insects this certainly rings true. For subterranean 
pests such as wire worms, southern corn root worms, seed corn maggots, and 
grubs, annually destroy valuable acreages of corn, potatoes, sugar cane, etc. 

Chlordane has proved commercially that it is an oustanding control agent of 
soil borne insects. Applications of chlordane dusts, wettable powders, or emullsi- 
fiable concentrates are often the determining factors between success or failure 
of a crop. 

Remember, chlordane is an all around insecticide capable of controlling a 
variety of insect pests. For additional information concerning proper formulations 
and applications, write to: 


HAS wied® fae bin PET 
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153 stems you can 
or your 1951 


CATTLE SPRAYS 
COTTON POISONS #44 Gold Stor Livestock ond 


Barn Concentrate 
© 44 Stock and Barn Insect 


AVAILABLE IN DUSTS AND = Killer 

@ 44 Dairy Sproy 
LIQUID FORMULATIONS © 44 Grub Dust 
@ 44 Ben-Hex 10 
@ 44 Sheep Dust 


@44 Aldrin 
@ 44 Dieldrin 


@44 Toxaphene 
BRUSH KILLERS 


@ 44 Brush Murder 
(2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) 
@ 44 Chlordane © 44 Hi-Strength Brush 
Murder 


eRusH muRoER @ 44 2,45-T Concentrate 
ast ot DB 


@44 Benzene Hexachloride 


Formulated in any combinations to suit the recom- 


mendations of yourself, your customers and your is waa 
county agent. 


TOXAPHENE WHEAT CHEMICALS CORN INSECTICIDES 


@ 44 2.4-D Weed Killers 

eT ph [4 = =e 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Chlordane Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Parathion Emulsifiable 

© 44 10% Toxaphene Dust Concentrates and Dusts 

© 44 20% Toxophene Dust y @ 44 Tepptone Emulsifiable 

@ 44 Wettable Toxaphene y Concentrates and Dusts 
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select from 
stock... buy now! 


HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS § CHLORDANE PRODUCTS DDT PRODUCTS 


© 44 Kilzit (Containing 
Chlordane) 


Available in pints, quarts, 
gallons, 5-gal. pails, 30 
and 55 gal. drums. A 2% 
Chlordane in refined oil 
base. 


A dell 


WETTABLE DUS! 
_ CORCENTRATE 


ee 
oe 


@ 44 Emulsifiable Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Super Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Chlordone Oil 
Concentrate 


@ 445% Chlordane Dust 


© 44 Wettable Dust 
Concentrate 


GARDEN INSECTICIDES 


a» 


@ 44 Octokill 
@ 44 Emulsifiable Concentrate 


@ 44 25% DDT Emulsion 
Concentrate 


© 44 DDT Wettable Powder 
© 44 DDT Dust Concentrate 
@ 44 DDT Cotton Dust 3-5-40 
© 445% DDT Dust 

@ 44 Potato Dust 5-90 

@ 44 Potato Dust 10-80 


2,.4-D PRODUCTS 


@ 442,4-D Weed Killer Liquid 
Amine Concentrate 


©@ 44 Buty! Ester 2,4-D 

@ 44 lsopropy! Ester 2,4-D 
@ 44 Aero Buty! Ester 

@ 44 Super 80" Buty! Ester 


@ 44 Chlordane Dust 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Rush price list and full information on all Colorado 44 products 
and the Colorado 44 Early Buying Plan. 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
OF 
COLOLADO 


12th & QUIVAS 
Denver 4, Colo. 
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The American cotton planter was 


There is no universal pump for all cotton spray- 
ing — but bronze pump construction has been 
recommended by the leading manufacturers and 
formulators of the many chemicals used in cotton 
spraying. Oberdorfer has been making bronze pumps 
continuously and in quantity since 1896. 

Special packing and lubrication are required to 
resist the solvent action of the ever-present aromatic 
oils. Oberdorfer has had much experience pumping 
the aromatics since 1914. 

Wide range in pump capacity must be available 


= Cultivating, fame weeding and 


get ing in one operation. ’ > 
Experimental: Station, Stoneville, Miss. ~ =? 
tao . - 


a ~~ 


depending on locally proven cultural practices. 
These vary throughout the cotton area in gallons 
per acre, choice of spray materials, pump pressures 
and sources of power available. Oberdorfer has pro- 
duced thousands of different bronze gear type 
pumps for specific purposes in the last 50 years. 


The new Oberdorfer bronze pumps designed for 
cotton spraying cover the demands of the field 
from one end of the cotton belt to the other on 
ground apparatus and for aeroplane application. 


oe te 


~~? 


@ Fill in the following form and coupon and we will send you without charge, of course, the number and 
size of Oberdorfer Bronze Pump best suited for cotton spraying in your area. 


BEREEER RE SESE ERRE REESE RERERE SERRE ERERESERESEREERB EERE ESE S 
Agricultural Pump Div., Dept. AC-s11 Number of rows sprayed (1, 2, 4, or 8) 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. : 


Syracuse. N. Y. 


Number of nozzles per row (1, 2, or 3) 
Nozzle pressure required (pounds per square inch) 


Name Is agitation of chemical formulation required? 
Source of power 


(direct tractor PTO, pulley drive, gas engine) 


Address 


RPM of pump shaft during spraying 


Average miles per hour of spray rig 
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B.. Weevil has been working the cotton fields of 
the United States since 1892 when it first appeared in 
Southernmost Texas, an emigrant from its original 
home in Mexico. From that time on this pest has 
taken a tremendous toll throughout the South in 
reduced cotton crops, depreciated land values, aban- 
doned farms, closed gins and oil mills and has been 
the cause of many other general economic disturb- 
ances. These losses all have had their inception in 
the attack of Boll Weevil on the squares and bolls of 
the cotton plant. 

Over the years a large number of cotton poisons have 
been used with varying success to stop the Weevil. 
Last year ALpRIN stood out as the foremost killer of 
Boll Weevil and many other cotton pests, even under 
adverse weather conditions. As a result, ALDRIN is 
widely recognized as one of the most potent weapons 


against these destructive insects. This year when 
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increased production of cotton is vital to America’s 
defense program, low cost ALDRIN dusts and sprays 
will be in greater demand; although the supply of 
Avoprin will be larger, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ments, we urge you to prepare now to have a sufh- 
cient stock of ALDRIN insecticides in your dealers’ 
hands in advance of the season for four applications. 
Write us for Avprin and Drevprin circulars. Com- 
plete information on request. 

Shell Chemical Corporation markets unformulated 


Avprin and Diecprin in the United States. 


Gulius HYMAN & Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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For many years, growers have used Aryocide 
Natural Crvyolite insecticide in the control 
of many chewing insects. And today more 
than ever, they will look to Aryocide as a 
dependable protector of their crops—since 
it won't sterilize soil, harm crops for which 
it is intended, or upset natural insect 
bala we 


V READILY AVAILABLE — Arporids is a 
natural product, not presently dependent 
upon “critical” raw materials 


Vv SAFE—Won’t harm soil, foliage or fruit 
for which it is specified ...safer to 
handle. 


KRYOCIDE controls many crop pests, including: 


aNd you can get it now! 


V COMPATIBLE with most other insecti- 


cides and fungicides. 


v MICRON-SIZED for maximum deposit 


with uniform coverage. 


Vv USE-TESTED . . . proved to be economical 
and effective. 

You can depend on Pennsalt insecticides, 
because they're backed by over a 100 vears 
of experience in chemical manufacturing. 
Write, wire or call Agricultural Chemicals 
Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Washington; Bryan, Texas; Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles, California; Port- 
land, Oregon; Montgomery, Alabama. 


Cabbage Worms Mexican Beon Beetle Cucumber Beetles 

& Loopers Sugar Cone Borer (Diabrotica) 
Grope Leoffolder Walnut Husk Fly Velvet Bean Coterpiller 
Orange Tortrix Melon Worms Tobacco Hornworm 
Tometo Worms Cranberry Fruitworm Sugor Beet Webworm 


agricultural chemicals 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 


AGAIN! — 
“The NEW LEADER” 
leads the field. 


with its new 
“‘Motor-Driven Spreader” 
offering greater accuracy of spread 


with the most positive feed on the market! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES — Uniformity of 
spread is not dependent on truck speed. Motor 
is mounted on catwalk and drives only the twin 
distributor discs at a constant speed, assuring 
full width of spread at all times together with 
uniform distribution. 


Conveyor is separately driven from truck 
drive shaft by a series of V-belts to deliver the 
correct amount per acre—regardless of truck 
speed or regardless of whether the truck is driven 
in low, super-low or any other gear. 


Conveyor speed is, therefore, positively syn- 


SELF UNLOADING TRANSPORT 


chronized with speed of the rear wheels of the 
truck and at each revolution of the rear wheels, 
the conveyor moves a given distance regardless 
of the truck’s speed. Amount of material de- 
livered by conveyor does not vary with hilly or 
soft field conditions. 


Spreader Body Lengths (inside measure) are 
9’, 11°, 13’ and 15°. Other body lengths on 
specia! order. 

Note: When Spreading Attachment is folded 

up for road-traveling position, width 
is approximately 7-5”. 


“The NEW LEADER” Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 


The 20-ton capacity transport above is shown with 
elevator in place and ready to load a NEW LEADER 
Spreader truck. These units are proving very profit- 
able; in bad weather they eliminate demurrage on rail- 
road cars; fertilizer gets to the job quickly and spreader 
trucks can be kept working in the field. The transport, 
being a self-unloading unit, leaves the tractor truck 
free to return to pick up another transport load. These 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


units have four individual compartments of 5 tons each. 
Each compartment may be unloaded independently of 
the others. Compartments and rear endgate are remov- 
able so that bagged and packaged goods may be hauled 
instead of bulk loads. Capacity 5 tons to 25 tons, lengths 
from 11 ft. to 40 ft. Written warranty with all NEW 
LEADER equipment. Write today for specifications, 


prices, etc. Fast delivery service sells fertilizer! 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 
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FOR THE 
SCHOENE MITE, TOO 


European red, Two-Spot, Willamette, Pacific and 
now even the Schoene mites. .. they’re all on the run. 
Their build-up in recent years has been noticeable 
especially on apples, pears, citrus, peaches, plums, 
walnuts and almonds. But EPN 300 is their bad news! 


EPN 300 Insecticide gets after them promptly. And 
its residual effect lasts for a long time. That makes 
it tough for mites to come back. One or two applica- 
tions of EPN per season may do the control job. 


Moreover, EPN is highly concentrated, so 
the orchardist needs little material to get 
results. With fewer applications and an 
efficient material to do the job, mite 


control is now easier. 


EPN 300 Insecticide is another of the 


many outstanding farm chemicals 
developed by Du Pont to help 


farmers obtain better 


pest control. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 
Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A (Fixed Copper!, SULFORON® and 
SULFORON®.X Wettable Sulfurs Insecticides: DEENATE* ODT, MARLATE* Methonychior, LEXONE® 
Benzene Hexachioride, KRENITE® Dinitro Sproy, EPN 3 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenote, Lead Arsencte 
Weed ond Brush Killers AMMATE,* 2.4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Ou Pont Spread- 
er Sticker PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor. and many others. + Ree. US. Pat, OF 
On ail chemicals always follow direct ons for application. Where warning 
REG. U.S. pat. OFF. OF Caution statements on use of the product ore given. recd them carefully 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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f PROD 
OR insectici® YCp, 


The operating records of the many Raymond 
installations now in use show Imp Mills to be 
highly efficient units for grinding and inti- 
mately blending field strength insecticides, 
and producing fine, fluffy finished products. 


Imp Mills are built in several sizes, and you 
can obtain a standard unit to meet the capac- 
ity requirements of your plant. Flexibility of 
installation makes it easy to fit the equipment 
to practically any plant layout. 


These units provide clean, dustless operati 


with close control over @e Gnished prod 
' The Standard 


RAYMOND 
| Mill 
Our long experience and wide rang a 
ment for insecticide grinding w 
selecting the proper Raymond 

job. Write us about your 


a « ENGINEERING - SUPERHEATER, INC. 
IAVes, ALLA LS POE 1314 North Branch St. 


pPULVERI SEV YRTEIETY = Chicago 22, INlinois Se 
oan Offices in Principal Cities 


cag 
No. 67 
ny 
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Specially designed to prevent material from packing 
and crusting — perfect for spreading rock phosphate, 
dry powdered lime and other fertilizing materials. 


Spreads from 100 to $000 pounds per acre. . . 
covers 2 acres for every mile traveled at speeds up to 
1§ mph. Gives uniform spreads on the level, slopes or 


hillsides. Spreads 16'2 feet widths. The Model 0-2 is 16's’ wide . . . 
folds for highway travel 


BAucnman A SPEED 
—- —— 


- 7, 
ty g 


FERTILIZER SPRAYER| 20 


— Se 
Model 235 Holds Spreads to the Ground 


“Hi-S ” Low Cost Tran rt For Model K, K-2 and K-3 Bodies . . . prevents wind 


from scattering spreads. Confines air blast from dis- 
For efficient bulk hauling of superphosphate. Positive tributor . . . directs materials outward and groundward. 
belt drive conveyor in bottom of body unloads quickly Causes the spread to LAY and STICK. Spreads lime- 
and with minimum agitation. Compartmentized. Water stone up to 30 feet . .. phosphate and other fertilizers 
proof roof can be installed. Standard sizes — no high up to 20 feet. Opens to 18 feet quickly and easily .. . 
cost of special construction. folds for highway travel. 
BAUGHMAN also builds bodies for hauling rock 
phosphate, limestone and other commercial fertilizers. 


A model for your every need. Model Q Portable Conveyor 


Loads and unloads from the horizontal to 60°. Capacity 
up to 40 bu. per minute. Big 9” conveyor screw handles 
any dry, powdered or granular materials. Available with 
or without wheels hundreds of applications. 


WRITE for complete detoils of BAUGHMAN fertilizer 
handling and spreading equipment 


USUALLY DELIVERED FROM STOCK 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
111 SHIPMAN ROAD, JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“The Pioneers of the Fertilizer Spreading Industry ” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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iva esquite’s 


HONEY MESQUITE flourishing on 
rangeland (above) . . . mesquite after 
2,.4,5-T application (below). 


aster..2 4 5- 


Honey mesquite, the thorny shrub that infests 75,000,000 acres 
of rangeland in the Southwest, has met its master in formulations 
of 2,4,5-T. 

In experiments to exterminate mesquite in Texas, thousands of 
chemicals were tried in an effort to discover an effective weapon 
against it. Monsanto participated in these tests. After three years 
of testing 2,4,5-T formulations, authorities have recommended 
these materials as the only large-scale control agents acceptable 
from all standpoints. 

2,4,5-T must be applied by experienced people using proper equip- 
ment. Employing it this way, 2,4,5-T can control mesquite for as 
much as 5 years or more at an economical cost. 

Monsanto manufactures 2,4,5-T acid for preparing mesquite con- 
trol formulation. Like many other herbicidal and insecticidal chem- 
icals, 2,4,5-T is now in short supply. For further information on 
the use of 2,4,5-T or other Monsanto chemicals, contact the nearest 
Monsanto Sales Office or write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montrea 


INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 
ortho- DICHLOROBENZENE (Commercial Grode) 
yee Bs SANTOBANE* (DDT) 
ee Soe SANTOCHLOR®* (para-Dichlorobenzene) 
4 SANTOPHEN®* 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 
TRICHLOROBENZENE, Technico! 


a aS ee oo 
eS P - 5 
NIFOS*-T (Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate, Tech. 
For agricultural use only) 
: NIRAN* (Parathion. For agricultural use only) 
HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 
2,4-D ACID 2,4-D SODIUM SALT 
2,4-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 2,4,5-T ACID 
2 2,4,5-T ISOPROPYL ESTER 
; SANTOBRITE* (Sodium Pentachlorophenate, 
T 


ech.) 
SANTOPHEN 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY! this booklet 


gives detailed information on current federal or state 
recommendations for the control of an increasing variety 
of insect pests with toxaphene dusts and sprays. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 970 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


| MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
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}S 1951 gets under way, the supply 
Ya, | picture in basic materials for agri- 
cultural chemicals hasn’t cleared to 
any great degree. Trade spokesmen 
say that the situation is “about the same” as it 
was a month or so ago, but everyone is keeping 
an anxious eye on developments in Washington 
before making any statement for publication. 

Shortages of chlorine, benzene and sulfur re- 
main as the most acute in the trade. As the 
effects of the present emergency become more 
pronounced, other materials may join the ranks 
of other critical ones, but it seems to us that the 
needs of agriculture should certainly not be 
taken lightly when allocations are made. 

The absolute necessity for the use of chem- 
icals in producing adequate foodstuffs and fiber 
crops has been firmly established not only in 
practice, but in ofhcia! testimony before the 
Food and Drug Administration Hearing of 
1950. This fact, plus the accepted knowledge 
that “food is a weapon” in wartime, should 
present a strong case for the allocation of ad- 
equate raw materials for the pesticide and fertil- 
izer manufacturer. Whether or not this will cut 
any ice in the unpredictable Washington atmos- 
phere remains to be seen, but it is our guess, as 
well as our fervent hope, that favorable news 
may be forthcoming soon. 


i 


URIED in the recently-issued Can- 
'D adian Department of Agriculture re- 
1 port was a significant statement re- 
garding weed control with 2,4-D. 
In the three prairie provinces of Canada, over 
8 million acres were sprayed or dusted with 
2,4-D in 1949, the report says. “The estimated 
increase in grain yield resulting from the use of 
this weed killer is from 3 to 5 bushels per acre,” 
it adds. Practically all the common annual weeds 
which occur in western grain crops, except wild 
oats, wild buckwheat and tartary buckwheat, 
are effectively controlled by this inexpensive 
chemical, it is stated. 
That our Canadian neighbors have gone so 
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far toward all-out application of weed control 
chemicals, is a credit to their foresight and good 
judgment. An additional yield of from 35 to 
40 million bushels of grain on the same acreage, 
simply by the application of herbicidal chem- 
icals, is a feat of considerable importance. 

Probably the report for 1950, to be issued late 
this year, will tell of even greater benefits from 
the wise use of herbicides. 


my ITH persons in the trade, as well 
VV, as the public, very conscious of 
V V possible contamination of dairy 
‘ products through the use of in- 
secticides on milk cows or in dairy barns, the 
newly-announced “strip method” of fly control 
is of particular interest right now. This tech- 
nique, developed by David Pimentel, Cornell 
University, has shown promise in initial test 
work. It consists of spraying strips of screening 
outside the barn, with a highly concentrated 
solution of toxicant. Then the strips are hung 
inside the barns where they control flies for a 
considerable time. So far, the most effective 
material has been dieldrin. 

Obviously, one of the most important fea- 
tures of this method, aside from the control of 
flies, is the elimination of any possibility of con- 
taminating milk, milking equipment, feeding 
troughs or drinking water. Another important 
feature is the high probability of actually kill- 
ing all flies which contact the screens, rather 
than giving them a sub-lethal dose. The less- 
than-fatal dosages tend to build up resistance 
in flies, as has been experienced with DDT. It is 
pointed out that with treated screens, partially 
paralyzed flies are able to cling to the surface 
until they get a lethal dose, rather than slipping 
off with a relatively light shock. 

It should be remembered, however, that pres- 
ent results are based on only one season’s work 
in a single area; but just the same, its exceptional 
success plus the safety feature, gives it more 
than an even chance for adoption as a standard 
technique for fly control. 
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Guest Editorial Written Especially for 
This Issue of Agricultural Chemicals _ 


Fertilize Pastures 


EED dealers, fertilizer dealers 
S and equipment people are en- 

thusiastic about the National 
Grassland Farming Program recent- 
ly announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its develop- 
ment means business for them and 
added income to their farmer cus- 
tomers as well as offering benefit to 
the entire nation. 

Of all the area in the U. S., 62 
percent is in grazing land, totaling 
more than a billion acres. By good 
planning, including the wise use of 
fertilizer, correct seeding and other 
correct management practices, in- 
come from pasture can be doubled 
in the United States, using the live- 
stock now on hand. 

With war clouds shadowing the 
world, manpower in the future will 
be at a premium in the agricultural 
field. One man can manage 10 times 
as much area in grassland as he can 
in row crops. Food made up from 
meat and milk and by-products 
from animals is an important part 
of our basic food supply. Since food 
is the most potent weapon for peace, 
big increases in U. S. prduction are 
absolutely necessary. Anything that 
can produce this basic food with less 


---and Prosper! 


by 
W. R. Thompson 


Associate Professor of Agronomy 
Mississippi State College 


labor and lower cost is an important 
program today. And the pasture 
fertilization program offers just 
such a medium for increased pro- 
duction. 

Looking at the pasture program 
from the standpoint of the fertilizer 
industry, it is evident that vast 
amounts of fertilizer material will 
be needed for this purpose if it is 
carried out properly. Few people in 
the U.S. realize that there is need 
for over a million tons of mixed 
fertilizer for pasture use alone. . . 
and this would give only a minimum 


application per acre. Even though 


some of our range land uses no ferti- 
lizer at all, there is other land that 
can use more than 500 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre. 

Fertilizer material is not food in 
itself, of course. That is, human 
beings cannot consume it in the 
form in which it is sold; but in less 
than a 12 month period, these plant 
nutrients can be changed into human 
food by pasture crops! 

The wise use of fertilizer alone 
will do wonders to our pasture pro- 
gram. If the fertilizer program is 
left out, then our increased income 
will be left out likewise. A dollar 


(Turn to Page 91) 
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HE term “economic poison” has 
been in general use in the 
United States for a consider 

ible period. It is used in the Federal 
ind several State laws which govern 
the marketing of products designed 
to combat various kinds of pests 
From my point of view, it is neither 
a desirable nor satisfactory term and 
i am glad that it is gradually being 
replaced. As a term it lacks definite 
ness and is confusing. It places em 
phasis on economics and on poisons 
It cannot be said that all products 
ire economic, that all the materials 
used in the products are poisons, nor 
is it appropriate to imply that all the 
products are of equal hazard as pois 
ms. As a term it is not suitable for 
use in all languages 
The word “pesticide” is now 
heing accepted as a more suitable 
term. While pesticide is not with 
out objection it has more in its favor 
than any other term or word which 
has been suggested. It is brief, rea 
sonably accurately understood be 
cause of derivation of its component 
parts, and has the advantage of being 
isily adapted for use in many langu- 
iges. In our discussion we will use 
the word “pesticide” rather than the 


satisfactory term “economic 


Definition of Pesticides 

PESTICIDE may be defined as 
A a product, substance, or mixture 
f substances—gaseous, liquid or 
solid—which may be used to destroy, 
prevent, control, repel or mitigate 


any form of plant or animal life, or 
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Term ‘Economic Poison’’ out- 


moded, says Rohwer. More 


comprehensive is the term: 


By S. A. Rohwer 


cntomology 


viruses (except viruses, fungi, bac- 
teria, etc., on or in living man and 
other animals), and weeds. The com- 
mon kinds of organisms that are 
thought of as pests are insects, bac 
teria, fungi, rusts, smuts, mildews, 
rodents, other vertebrate animals 
(other than man) and plants grow: 
ing where they are not wanted. We 
usually think of pests as organisms 
which adversely affect our economy 
and health but do not live on or in 
man and other animals and cause dis 
ease. The word pesticide thus em 
braces such terms as _ insecticides, 
fungicides, herbicides and _ rodenti- 
cides and their various subdivisions 

A pesticide may be a single 
chemical substance as sulphur, calci 
um arsenate or a mixture of sub 
stances prepared in form for use 
When mixtures are involved the in 
gredients included to perform the 
primary function of a pesticide are 
properly referred to as _ pesticide 
chemicals or agents and the other 
components of the mixture are class 
ed as carriers or adjuvants. The lat 
ter category includes such substances 
as solvents, wetters, emulsifiers, dusts 
etc. A mixture of DDT and a carrier 
such as tale would be a pesticide 
DDT is a pesticidal chemical. Most 
pesticides are mixtures as it is usually 
necessary to prepare the toxic agent 


in a form for use 


Summary of background and introductory 
remarks as moderator of Economic Poison 
Symposium held by the Chemical Engineers’ 
Club of Washington, November 13, 1950, 
Washington , D. C. 


STICIDE”™ 


Formulation of Pesticides 

T is important to recognize that 
pesticides are usually mixtures of 
The substances used to 
carry the active principle to desired 
ingredients 


substances 


places are important 
These substances must be compatible, 
they must not interfere with the tox- 
icity of active agents, nor cause in- 
jury to the plant, animal or material 
on which the mixture is placed, and 
they must be suitable for use in de- 
vices used to apply the pesticide. 
This is no small order and requires a 
considerable knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, and engineering. Added to 
this, in the making of pesticides, there 
is need for knowledge of biology for 
we have to know the responses and 
habits of the pest and the things it 
may attack, including its plant and 
animal hosts. It is also necessary to 
have information about places where 
pesticides need to be used, as pests 
affect agriculture, health, and econ 
omy and where they occur in the 
field, factories, warehouses, homes 
and all kinds of places frequented or 
used by man 


Must be Usable 

N addition to technical matters as- 
| are with formulating sub 
stances to make pesticides, it is es 
sential that the product be usable for 
the purpose produced. It must he 
effective in the control of the pest, 
without harming the plant, animal 
or product that is injured by the pest 
The product 


useful after the pest is combatted 


protected must be 
The appearance, quality, and flavor 
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of the product must not be injured 
and it should not bear objectionable 
or harmful residues. The pesticide, 
should be used so it wyll not destroy 
beneficial forms of wildlife, including 
needed 


pests, Or necessary 


those natural enemies that 


prey on insects 
which pollinate important plants. It 
must not interfere with the the over- 


Those who 
transport and apply pesti 


all productivity of soil 
produce, 
cides must know how to handle them 
without injury to themselves and 
others, their crops and possessions 
There are many problems which must 
be considered in the development and 


f combat 


sate use of substances to 


pests 


Laws on Marketing and Use 


© assure that users of pesticides 
T have effective products and ap 
propriate directions for their use there 
is a Federal law which requires regis 
interstate dis 


tration in advance of 


tribution. This is supported by sim: 
and there 


Some 


lar laws in some 36 states 
are ilso some local ordances 
states and local laws also govern and 
and methods of ap 
The transpor 


control the use 
plication of pesticides 
tation and packaging of various kinds 
of pesticides are controlled by regu 
Food products which bear 


deleterious and poisonous residues of 


lations 


pesticides are subject to control by 
Federal and State laws 
Specialized Field 

HE wide variety of pests and 
T locations where they occur, and 
the many kinds of substances required 
to combat them place the produc 
tion and use of pesticides high in the 
of complicated problems in 
field. Production ot 
challenges igenuity and 
skilled 


and trained employees 


category 
the industnal 
pestic ides 
management and requires 
technicians 
Specialized though it is, effective safe 
The benefits 
are great and will expand with de- 


pest control is essential 


velopment of agriculture and econ- 
omy. We cannot afford te share our 
food with pests or tolerate the toll 
they take on health and comfort 
Chemists and chemical engineers have 
an important place in the important 
field of pest control 
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Insecticides 
prep frequently divide 


the general term insecticides into 
subdivisions 
terms as 
adulticides to designate the stage of 
the development of the insect against 
applied 
Miticide is another common term to 
pests 


insect, against 


They have such refined 


ovicides, larvicides and 


which the substance is 


describe a particular class of 
covered by the term 
which the substance is used 

Li SSES caused by 
has been estimated that 


ttsects It 


Insects an 


cause losses to 


four billion dollars 


nually man approxi 
How firm 


this estimate ts may be subject to de 


mating 
hate. It was made, however, before 
We Were accustomed to current costs 
word trillion 
Most ot 


insects which 


and familiar with the 


Not all insects are pests 
1) species of 
north of Mexico 
include the 
on other 
useful by 


destruction of unusable 


occur in 4 ica 
are sobeneficial. These 
numerous kinds that prey 
insects, those which are 
uding in the 
plant and 


which 


inimal matenal, those 


pollinate useful plants, and 


thase lke the honey bee and a few 
thers which produce useful products 
especially honey and wax 

Not all of the 7,400 species of 
insects which cause important losses 
each year are combatted by the use 


f pesticides. Farm practices are 
used to control the destructive Hes 
Si fly 
trols the cotton cushion scale, 


Cultured 


as drainage. 


A predaceous beetle con 
a pest 
of many trees practices 
land management such 
and sanitation are all means to re 
duce losses caused by insects. No 
matter how and effec 


practices 


intelligently 
tively we carry out all the 
insects it is 


With 
out their use it is impossible to com 


to control destructive 


necessary to use pesticides 
hat effectively many of the insects 
which carry diseases to man, annoy 
him and affect his health, and the 
production of necessary food, feed 
and fiber 

Man increases his problem of 
With the develop- 
ment of commerce and agriculture. 
man has done much to add to the 
Pests such 


insect control 


problem of insect control 


as the Japanese bettle and the ma 
larial-carrying mosquito which invad 
ed Brazil were moved into new areas 
Many of our 
common pests were of little signifi- 


through commerce 
cance before we developed our agri 
culture. The Colorado potato beetle 
lived on wild plants but adopted the 
potato and moved eastward on culti 
vated crops. The apple maggot was 
at home in wild thorn apple but 
found fruits cultivated by 
abundant 

other cases of this nature have occur 


ed and are 


These man-made changes are increas 


man in 
viting and Numerous 
continuing to develop 


ing problems of insect control in the 
field and in homes 


Benefit from insect control.— 


The destructiveness of insects to crops 
had an important hearing on the de 
velopment of pesticides. The 


ward advance of the 


east- 
potato beetle 
was followed by research and exten 
sion which established the value of 
an insecticide shortly 
The development of the 


paris green as 
atter 1870 
use of chemicals to control insects has 
been a rather slow process and even 
today there are many who look on 
destructive and noxious insects as 
things which have to he endured. That 
insect control pays is, however, being 
more generally recognized and ac 
cepted as a part of good practice 
The following illustrations of 
ot the pesticides 
manufactured and the prices paid hy 


value 


various classes of 

farmers for insecticides prove this 
Value pesticides produced 

1921 $18,100,004 


1939 46.900.004 
1946 77,600.00 


Farmer's cost of insecticides, con- 
verted to current price levels 


1934. Re $28,000,000 
1948. . . 60,000,000 
1949. 69,000,000 


The volume of imports of two 
of the important raw materials used 
in producing insecticides also illustrat: 
increased recognition of the impor 
tance of insect control 


Imports of arsenic. 
1919. 
> 
BP OG ceneneumnssennenevenienes 


4,000,000 pounds 
38,000,000 pounds 
32,000,000 pounds 
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Imports of pyrethrum flowers 
een 7,000,000 pounds 
a 20,000,000 pounds 
1943 . 10,500,000 pounds 


Increased returns from the 
effective use of insecticides, however, 
provide better reasons why farmers 
and others spend money and effort 


to control insects. The following 


selected examples illustrate benefits: 


(a) Application of insecticides to 
the soil to control wireworms, during the 
1947 season, in Louisiana increased the 
per acre yield of sugar cane by 20 tons 
and the per acre increase of sugar by 
3,500 pounds 

(b) The use of DDT insecticides 
to control tomato fruitworm in California 
saved the grower and canner one and a 
half tons of tomatoes in the can, enough 
for 364 persons for a year. 

(c) The use of rotenone -insecti 
cides to control the raspberry fruitworm 
changed the growing of raspberries in 
the state of Washington from an un 
profitable to a profitable industry. With 
out control the raspberries were so con 
taminated as to be unmarketable 

(d) By using 16,000,000 pounds 
of DDT-sulphur mixture on 375,000 acres 
n Arizona the yield of cotton lint was in 
creased 145 pounds per acre in 1949. At 
the prevailing price for lint and seed the 
value of the harvest increased $9,350,000 

(e) In 1949 alfalfa seed growers in 
California increased the yield of seed 600 
per cent by the use of insecticides. Low 
production of 275 pounds per acre was 
increased to average yield of 1128 pounds 

(f) Use of rotenone and DDT in- 
secticides has saved the pea crop for pro 
cessing in the Northwest from complete 
failure. In this case the use of insecticides 
has not resulted in preventing destruction 
of the peas but has reduced the con- 
tamination of green peas by weevil grubs 
which threatened the processing industry 

(zg) In 1947 the application of 
one gallon of DDT insecticide per acre to 
413,000 acres controlled an infestation 
of tussock moth in Idaho and protected 
one and a half billion board feet of 
spruce and fir with a stumpage value of 
$4,600,000. 

(h) Before the development of 
control for the pepper weevil more than 
80 per cent damage was common in many 
pepper fields in California. It is difficult 
to find damage by this insect in fields 
treated with dusts containing DDT. Pep 
per growers have made a profit of as 
much as $500,000 in a single year by the 
proper use of insecticides 

(i) DDT and ethylene dibromide 
insecticides applied to irrigated lands to 
control wireworms have prevented damage 
to such crops as beans, potatoes, onions, 
lettuce and sugar beets for 2 to 5 years 
after application. Prior to use of these 
pesticides large bare spots appeared in 
many lima bean fields in southern Cali- 
fornia. Lima bean growers in Ventura 
county, through the use of soil insecti- 
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cides, realized additional yield which in 
one year was worth $7,500,000 

(j) By expending 3 to 5 dollars 
per acre to treat sweet corn with DDT 
emulsion, farmers in south Texas increased 
the per acre value of the crop by $115 
Sweet corn without the corn earworm 
brought a return of $240 per acre while 
untreated infested corn brought less than 
$125 per acre. 

(k) In 1949 farmers treated 
1,000,000 acres with insecticides to con- 
trol the European corn borer and saved 
8 to 12 bushels of corn per acre. At 
an average of 10 bushels of corn per 
acre the yield was increased 10,000,000 
bushels. That year the loss caused by the 
corn borer was estimated at 313,000,000 
bushels. The possibility for greater bene- 
fits is obvious 

(1) In 1950 insecticides (mostly 
parathion) were applied by 135 licensed 
airplanes and $$ licensed ground sprayers 
to control greenbug on some 654,000 
acres in Oklahoma. About 263,000 
pounds of technical parathion was used 
The cost of treatment was estimated at 
$1,307,000. The increased yield was 
2,615,000 bushels of wheat which at $2 
per bushel was worth $5,230,000 with an 
estimated benefit to the 
$3,923,000. Even with this it is estimated 
farmers of Oklahoma lost 21,800,000 
bushels of wheat because of the green- 
bug which at $2 per bushel was worth 
about $43,000,000 

(m) During the last few years 
through the use of insecticides applied as 
a part of the general effort to control 
diseases im our southern states, the in 
cidence of malaria has been greatly re 
duced. It is said this disease is now 
being brought under control through the 
use of effective pesticides 

(n) The use of DDT insecticides 
to control hornfly in 1948 is estimated 
to have increased meat and milk pro- 
duction valued at $45 million. In a 
specific area the weight of a herd of 
beef cattle increased over the check by 
1,500 pounds of meat. In another area 
where fly control was practiced, milk pro 
duction increased 20 per cent. 

(o) During the 1950 season 68,- 
000,000 pounds of insecticides as dusts 
and 9,000,000 gallons of insecticides as 
sprays were used by farmers in Missi- 
ssippi to treat 75% of the cotton acreage 
This during a year when cotton insect 
pests were unusually abundant. With- 
out the insecticides the crop would have 
been almost a complete loss 


growers of 


(p) Without grasshopper control 
by the application of insecticidal baits 
to rangelands of Montana and Wyoming 
in 1949 it is estimated that 11,000,000 
pounds of beef would not have been 
marketed. 


Fungicides 
HERE are numerous kinds of 
organisms commonly referred 


to as fungi, mildews, rusts, smuts, 
molds and rots which live on or in 


plants and plant products, affecting 
growth, development and usefulness. 
The character and nature of the in- 
jury caused is manifested in different 
ways. The appearance, habits and 
life cycles of the various groups of 
diseases are varied and often com- 
plex. There are kinds which are seed 
borne, others that cause rots which 
persist or develop after harvest, in 
addition to the wide variety pre- 
valent on and destructive to growing 
plants. Annual losses caused by these 
numerous pests have been estimated 
at four billion dollars. 

methods and pro- 
cedures are used to combat these 
pests. Many kinds are 
through the use of chemicals. The 
kind of materials used and methods 
of application are in many instances 


Various 


controlled 


generally similar to those used to con- 
trol insects. Sometimes the fungicides 
and insecticides can be applied at the 
The fundamental differ- 


ences, especially those of size and 


Same time. 


mobility, between disease organism 
and insects often have an important 
bearing on the character of the pesti- 
cide that can be used. To protect 
plants from diseases it may be neces 
sary to cover the surface completely 
to prevent attack of the minute spore, 
while less 


complete coverage will 


prevent injury from insects which 
walk or craw! over the surface. 

The extent to which fungi 
cides are used to control various plant 
disease organisms may be illustrated 
by the amout of three of the better 
known fungicidal chemicals annually 
used in their preparation. The esti 
mated annual requirement during 
World War II for sulphur was 
186,000,000 pounds; for copper sul- 
phate pentahydrate 109,000,000 
pounds; for zinc sulphate 6,650,000 
pounds 

Benefits from use of fungi- 
cides.—A few selected examples il- 
lustrate benefits from the use of fungi- 
cides. 

(a) Apple scab is so destruc- 
tive in an average year in eastern 
United States that unless it is con- 
trolled by fungicides the 
largely unmarketable. 


crop is 
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Granulation 


1a material 


HE process by 

is formed into grains or 

granulation 

tertilizers 

vranula s commonly 

scribe products which have mean 
vreater than are custom 

wssociated with such pr xducts 

relatively small 


Thus 


classed as granular wheth 


h contain 


fine particles 


Im mean particle SIZ 
cementing t vether ot 
particles, or from mechan 
the smaller particles 
the material. Con 


} 


ly, the terms non-granular and 


powder fertilizers do not necessarily 
finely divided 


relat xtremely 


by 


Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engineering 


Agricultural Research Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville. Maryland 


materials, but rather to materials 
which have not been processed in a 
manner to disturb their normal par 
ticle-size distribution 

Consumer demand for gran 
ular fertilizer has steadily mereased 
where farmers have had an oppor 


tunity to ! 


hserve its better physica 
condition in comparison with non 
vyranular materials and mixtures. The 
improvement in physical condition is 
reflected by lower caking tendency, 
less dusting loss, and greater cax 
with which uniform distribution may 


he accomplished in the feld 


Figure 2. General view of fertilizer 
granulation plant. (Photo by Sturtevant 
Engineering Co., Ltd.. London.) 


of Fertilizers 


J. O. Hardesty & K. G. Clark 


Division of Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime 


At present there is no gen 
definition of the 


limits between which a 


erally accepted 
particle-size 
fixed 
fertilizer material should fall for it 
Effectively, 


manufacturing convenience and the 


proportion of a fertilizer or 


to be classed as granular 
attainment of improved physical con- 


dition 


range of 


determine the particle-size 
granular fertilizers rather 
than agronomic considerations relat 
efhcient size of 


ing to the most 


particle for crop production. Gran 
ular mixed fertilizers usualiy pass a 
No. 5 U. S. series sieve (4 mm. open 


ings) and are retained on a No. 18 


1. Paper presented before the Plant Nutri- 
ents Division. American Society Agronomy 
meeting, Cincinnati Ohio, October ” to 
Novembe 3, 1950 
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Two USDA authorities present 

a study of problems and advance- 

ments in the granulation of 
fertilizer materials. 


sieve (1 mm. openings). Granular 
torms of individual materials and of 
some mixtures frequently have a nar 
rewer particle-size range and occas 
ionally an appreciable proportion of 
1 socalled granular product passes 
i No. 18 sieve 
Difhcultly-soluble 


such as bone meal and basic slag are 


materials 


value 
when finely ground. Whittaker et al 


recognized to be of ureater 


I4) using non-granular fertilizers 
in greenhouse tests on Sudan grass, 

its, and wheat found that optimum 
crop response to dicalctum phosphate. 
heavily ammoniated superphosphate, 
ind basic slag was obtained when 
these materials were mixed with the 
soil, whereas localized placement was 
best for more soluble products, such 
The extent, how 
ever, to which higher solubility makes 


as superphosphate 


granulation agronomically desirable is 
not known. For the most part, ex 
periments in Canada, England, France 
Hawaii, the Netherlands, Scotland. 
the Soviet Union, and the United 
States comparing the effect of gran 
ular and non-granular superphos 
phate and other water-soluble phos 
phates separately or in mixtures have 
shown no marked differences in crop 
yields. An important exception is the 
work of Franck (3) in Sweden in 
which granular superphosphate was 
found to be decidedly superior to the 
non-granular form. With continu- 
ance of the present trend toward in 


creased production and use of granu 
further 


lar fertilizers, research is 
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(Above) Figure 3. Eirich Pan-Type 
mixer as described in accompanying 
article. 


(Below) Figure 4. Rotary granulator 
of type described in detail in the article. 
(Both photos by Sturtevant Engineering 
Co., Ltd., London.) 


needed to provide 
mation concerning the effect of such 


adequate infor- 


factors as degree of solubility, method 
of placement, soil characteristics, crop 
characteristics and climate in relation 
to optimum particle size of the var 
ious types of fertilizers 

Interest in the development ot 
commercial processes for the granu 
lation of fertilizers was greatly stim 
ulated by the work of Ross and his 
associates in the United States De 
partment of Agriculture dating from 


the early 1920's (4, 5, 10, 11). In 
asmuch as an adequate discussion of 
granulation processes applicable to 
the wide variety of materials present 
ly in use in the fertilizer industry 1s 
beyond the scope of a short paper, 
the present discussion will be limited 
to certain agglomeration processes 
which are in use in the United King 
dom (1, 8, 9, 12, 13) and in the 
United States (2, 
the particle size of superphosphate 
and mixed fertilizers 


7) for increasing 
Essentially 
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these processes provide for conversion 
of finely divided materials and mix- 
tures to a semi-plastic condition by 
admixture of tumbling or 
cascading the moist material to cause 


water, 


its agglomeration into fine granules, 
and drying the product. 

Probably the greatest commer 
cial development in the granulation 
of mixed fertilizers to grade has oc 
curred since 1938 in the United 
Kingdom where mixed fertilizer form 
ulation is much less complex than in 
the United States. At least two 
plants employing agglomeration pro 
cesses were in operation in the United 
Kingdom prior to World War I 
one or more was placed in operation 
during the war period, and since that 
time installations have been made at 
an accelerated rate. Of the more than 
1,000,000 tons of mixtures expected 
to be marketed in the present year 
nearly 800,000 tons, or approximate 
ly 73 percent will be 
vranular form by agglomeration of 
Ammon 


produced in 


slurry dispersion processes 
iation of superphosphate or of fertil 
izer mixtures as developed in_ the 
United States for the use of the 
most economical forms of mitrogen 
is not practiced in the United King 
dom owing to the fact that phosphat 
vuarantees are based on water-sol 
uble rather than available P,O,. With 
some exceptions, mixed fertilize: 
formulation in the United Kingdom 
is limited to the Mending together of 
immonium sulfate, superphosphate 
ind potash salts, principally the chlor 
ide. In England the number of grades 


is restricted to four nationally ap 


proved mixtures supplemented by a 


few special-purpose grades, in con 
trast to the several hundred grades 
marketed in the United States 

In the States, The 
Davison Chemical Corporation for 


United 


the past 15 years has operated an 


wglomeration process with rotary 
drying of the agglomerates to granu 
late a considerable annual tonnage 
% superphosphate and some base 
mixtures (7). The first plant, how 
ever, tO incorporate ammoniation 
techniques with granulation directly 
to grade by an agglomeration process 


was placed in operation early in 1850 


at Des Moines, Iowa by the Iowa 
Plant Food Manufacturing Company 
(2). The slurry dispersion process 
(9) has not been developed commer- 
cially in the United States 


Granulation of Mixtures 


flow-diagram of the granula 
A tion process as applied to non- 
ammoniated fertilizer mixtures in the 
United Kingdom 
article as figure 1 


accompanies the 
The process in 
volves four distinct stages of opera- 
tion, namely 
1. Mixing and grinding 
2. Wetting and agglomerating 
3. Drying 
4.-Cooling and sizing 
If ammoniation were to be 
practiced, the second stage would be 
modified to include addition of am 
moniating solutions or anhydrous am 
monia prior to the development of 
the plasticity required for agglomera 
tron 
Figure 2 shows a small granu 
ition plant including rotary granu 
lator, drier, cooler, grading screens 


ind bagging hopper 


Mixing and Grinding 

N this stage the order in which 
I the mixing and grinding opera 
tions are conducted is variable. Mix 
ing and grinding contribute to the 
uniformity with which each material 
is incorporated in the final granule 
Fine grinding aids in preventing 
formation of oversize nodules and 
thus decreases the proportion of the 
processed 


mixture which must he 


turther. Consequently, the degree of 


fineness of the initial mixture repre 
sents an economic balance between 
the cost of grinding and the reprocess 
ing of any oversize produced 

In some cases the raw mater 
ials are ground separately as finely 
is practicable before mixing and in 
thers the raw materials are Mended 
before 
ther cases only that portion of the 


together grinding. In_ still 
mixture which is retained on a %@- 
inch mesh screen is subjected to the 
grinding operation 

Mixing is accomplished in a 
rotary batch-type mixer unless mix- 
ing, wetting and agglomeration are 


to be conducted simultaneously in 
an Eirich pan-type mixer. Multicage 
Carr-type disintegrators of modified 
design or Christy-Norris twin-rotor 
swing-chain pulverizers are used in 
the grinding operation 


Wetting & Agglomerating 

Einich Mixer: When the Einch 
pan-type mixer (Figure 3) is used for 
agglomeration one-half to one ton 
batches of material are charged to the 
pan, a typical pan being 7.5 feet in 
diameter and 18 inches deep. Rota 
tion of the pan and mixing blades, 
which are eccentric to the pan, in 
posite directions maintains th 
charge in a constant state of agita 
tion. Under these conditions and dk 
pending upon the type of material 
heing treated, the addition of water 
werall moisture content of 
20 percent produces the dk 
required tor the 
Agita 


minutes 


gree of plasticity 


formation of agglomerates 


tion is continued tor 2 to 
to complete agglomeration and com 
pact the agglomerates. The firm, 
sticky 
discharged through a floor valve to 


moist, granules formed ar 
t smoothing hopper and fed at a 
ontrolled rate to a dner 

otary Granulator: The dry 
finely divided mixture is fed at a 
uniform rate to a slightly inclined 
rotating cylinder (Figure 4), the first 
four- or five-foot section of which 
is equipped with lifting flights for 
wdvancing the material. Such granu 
lators vary in size but 
one, inclined at 2° from the hori 
zontal and rotating at 8 rm.p., is 


6.5 feet mm diameter and 18 feet 


1 typical 


long. The operator, stationed at the 
discharge end of the granulator 
controls the continuous addition of 
water to the material in the sec 
tion provided with flights, on the 
basis of the appearance of the moisi 
granules as they approach the cut 
let end of the granulator. A build 
up of “skin” or mud is maintained 
on the smooth-walled section of the 
granulator to reduce slippage of the 
material and promote the rolling and 
tumbling action necessary for the 
formation of 
positioned rapping hammers usually 


granules. Externally 
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are provided to prevent excessive 
build-up on the side walls in either 
the flight or smooth-walled sections. 
One important advantage of the 
continuous rotary granulator over 
the batch-wise Eirich mixer is that 
a uniform rate of flow of material 
to the drier i¢ maintained without 
the use of a smoothing hopper be- 
tween the agglomeration and dry- 
ing stages. 


Drying 

SUALBY, direct-heated single- 
U shell, retary driers employing 
co-current flow of the freshly granu- 
lated materials and flue gases from 
coal- or coke-fired furnaces are used 
to reduce the moisture content of 
the granules to 3 to 4 percent. This 
involves evaporation of the major 
portion of the water added to in 
duce granulation, or 200 to 400 
pounds of water per ton of product 
Co-current rather than counter 
current flow is used to protect the 
fertilizer from overheating and to 
maintain it in granular form throvgh 
out the drying operation. Co-current 
flow is particularly effective in this 
respect because of the case hardening 
effect which results from flash evapo 


ration of the surface moisture of 
the wet 


brought into immediate contact with 


granules when they are 
the flue gases entering the drier at 
800°-900°F. The driers which rotate 
at about 3 r.p.m 
3 to 9 feet in diameter and from 
30 to 60 feet or more in length, 
depending upon rated hourly output 
of finished product (2 to 20 tons) 
and the water to be 
evaporated. They are equipped with 


vary in size from 


amount of 


flights or pentaform assemblies de 
signed to increase gas-soiled contact 
and thereby drying efficiency, and 
to reduce to a minimum the break 
age of granules and formation of 
dust during the drying operation 
Cyclone-type dust collectors are used 
to recover the dust carried out of 
the drier in the gas stream. The 
exit gases are further cleaned by 
water scrubbing before being dis- 
charged to the stack. Exhaust fans 
are used te provide an adequate 
flow of gas through the drier and 
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dust collection systems. The tempera 
ture of the gas passing through the 
cyclones is maintained above its dew 
point by controlling the temperature 
of the flue gases entering the drier 

A drier of the roto-louvre type, 
which combines features of both co 
current and countercurrent drying, 
is used at the Des Moines, lowa, 
plant 


Cooling 


| Bip apeapgpenen cer 


with air is employed to bring 


cooling 


the hot granules leaving the drier 
to temperatures (15-20°F. above at- 
mospheric) suitable for sizing, bag- 
Most 


frequently, single-shell rotary coolers 


ging, and storing operations 


approximately 6 feet in diameter and 
30-40 feet long provided with lift 
ing flights or assemblies for improv- 
ing gas-solid contact are used for 
this purpose, but in some instances 
roto-louvre and circular, multiple- 
shelf coolers equipped with rotating 
arms for moving the material from 
one shelf to another are employed. 
Normally, some further drying oc- 
curs during the cooling operation, 
but under certain combinations of 
circumstances the moisture content 


of the granules may increase slightly 


during passage through the cooler 
As in the case of the driers, exhaust 
tans are used to provide the required 
flow of air through the cooler, dust 
collector, and scrubbing tower 


Sizing 


IBRATING, 


rotary types of screens are used 


oscillating, and 
for separating fines and oversizx 
trom the desired size of 
Most of these 
suitable for 
oversize above 4 mm., 


granular 
types of 
removing 


material 
screens are 
but none of 
them is entirely satisfactory for re 
material be- 
cause of their tendency to frequent 
blinding devised 


for reducing the load on the fines 


moving minus 1 mm 
Various methods 


screens include the operation of the 
granulation equipment in such a way 
as to decrease the amount of fines 
produced, and the use of air separa 
tion to remove an appreciable por 
tion of the fines either during the 
drying 
after cooling and before screening 
None of these 
so far has eliminated the need for 
fine screens, but the difficulties ap 
pear to be minimized when not less 


and cooling operations or 


practices, however, 


than 80 percent of the “rejects” are 
in the form of oversize 
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Recycling 


yeneral, 10 to 20 percent of 
material processed is recov 
us dust, fines, and 


must he 


oversize 


which further processed 
The fines from the screens and the 
dust trom the dust collectors are 


mbined and returned to the system 
prior to the wetting and agglomerat 
ng stages. The oversize is crushed 
in a bar-cracker mill, in which the 
material is passed between single 
ge bar assemblies rotating toward 
a fixed 


Christy-Norris type 


ther on either side of 
r im i 
swing chain 


plants ill 


pulverizer. In a_ few 
versize is crushed sufh 
be returned to the process 


fines and dust while in 


crushed oversize is re 


r further dry 


Bagging and Storing 


L premectong 
bagying  tacilities 


xceeds th 


pacity 
sufficiently 
productive capacity 
mak 
Dag d 
eXcept as cur 
may be supplement 
from bulk storage t 
nsure capacity operation of the bag 
ang equipment. Using this procedurs 
in appreciable proportion, sometimes 
is much as 23 percent, of the an 
nual production may be and fre 
juently is bagged directly from the 
wler during the shipping season 
Bulk storage of granular fer 
tilizers, owing to their free-flowing 
characteristics, requires the use of 


solid bulkheads ot 


yreater strength than the open-slatted 


considerably 


type customarily used to retain non 
vranular fertilizers. Bay deterioration 


results largely from the action of 
cid gases such as hydrochloric, hy 
drofluoric, and hydrofluorsilicie which 
ire evolved within mixtures contain 
ing appreciable amounts of free acid 
ind moisture. In granular materials 
the greater space between particles 
increases the tendency for circulation 
of these gases to bring them in con 


walls and 


ind to hasten bag deterioration 


tact with bag stitching 
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Granular mixtures usually are 
bagged in S-ply paper bags with an 
inner asphalt-laminated layer for pro- 
tection against this corrosive action 
Other 


ammomation of the mixture, 


protective measures include 


drying 


> 


to 2.5 percent moisture, or less, and 


cooling the product to within 15°F 


# atmospheric temperature before 
bagging 

The occurrence of severe bag 
set or caking ts much less frequent 
m granular than in non-granular 
products. Normal handling of gran 
satisfactorily 


Caking tends 


however, as 


ular material usually 
disintegrates any set 
to become more severe 
the moisture content of the product, 
ind the proportions of fines and 
rregularly shaped particles increas 
Slurry Dispersion 
HIS) process combines = rotary 
irying ith the continuous 


rock, dis 


rmed, and 


vcidulat 
persion of the slurry 


ither of superphos 


vranulati 
phate alone, or « he ph sphate 
ntaining mixed fertilizers. It 1s 


plants in England. The 


iccidulation stage may be eliminated 


used by tw 


if cured superphosphate and water 
ire used to form the slurry 

In this Procter-Ogilvie process 
phosphate rock and sulfuric or phos 
phoric acid are charged continuously 
to a rotary mixer in which they react 
ind from which they are discharged 
to a pug mill at a predetermined 
stage. Water is added and the mix 
ing and kneading 
blades of the mill serves to increase 
the fluidity of the freshly prepared 
The slurry of super 


action of the 


superphosphate 
phosphate discharging from the pug 
mill enters the rotary granulator 
where it meets and is dispersed by 
streams of freshly mixed salts and 
f materials being recycled. Addi 
tional water ts added when necessary 
to assist granulation. The discharge 
end of the granulator is restricted so 
that the increased load and rolling 
and tumbling action provided in that 
section assist in shaping and com 
pacting the granules. The granules 
then are dried, cooled, and sized in 
the usual manner 


As compared with the process 
described, the granules 
produced are rounded and 
uniform in size. This closer sizing 


previously 


more 


results largely from the necessity for 
extending the curing period in order 
to attain the desired degree of con- 
version of the P.O 
form, which is accomplished by re 


to water-soluble 


turning to the granulator somewhat 
more than 50 percent of the material 
leaving the system 


Granulation in the U. S. 
S indicated earlier, mixed ferti 
hzer formulation in the United 
States generally involves the use ot 
ammoniating solutions containing un 
combined ammonia, as well as the use 
of highly 


monium nitrate and urea, not pres 


soluble salts, such as am 


ently involved in mixed-fertilizer 


manufacture as practiced in the Unit 
ed Kingdom 


ican prac tice In 


Consequently, Amer 
general gives mse 
in freshly prepared mxtures to rela 
tively greater liquid-phase volumes 
per unit volume of water, not only 
hecause salts of greater solubility are 
included in the formula but also 
because the increase in temperature 
resulting from ammoniation further 
increases the relative amount of ma 
terial in solution (6/. Under these 
conditions agglomeration and granu- 
lation may be 


lower total moisture content but the 


accomplished at a 


process requires somewhat more rigid 
control than when moisture alone is 
the factor causing agglomeration. One 
American plant takes advantage of 
such factors to granulate directly to 
grade immediately following continu- 
ous ammoniation of dry mixtures in 
a pug mill, whereas another plant 
neglects the temperature effect and 
granulates base mixtures by the addi- 
tion of water to the relatively cool 
material in the granulator 

The latter plant removes fines 
by air elutriation but does not include 
either coolers or scrubbing towers in 
At this plant, 
granular grades other than base mix 
tures are formulated by admaxtures of 
granular individual materials with an 


the process equipment 


appropriate granular base mixture 
(Turn to Page 95) 
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ORE than 400 person attend 

ed the fourth annual Cotton 

Insect Control Conference 

held at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., December 7 & 8. The event 
is sponsored annually by the National 
Cotton Council of America, in coop 
eration with farm organizations, land 
grant colleges, the U. S. Department 
ff Agriculture and the Nationa! 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
That the use of pesticides will 

be a major factor in the vastly step 
ped-up cotton production program 
for 1951. was reiterated throughout 
the two-day 
pointed out that by increasing the 


conference. Speakers 
number of pesticide applications from 
an average of 6 to 8 dustings to 10 
to 12, yields were increased by as 
much as 1% bales per acre. Eco 
nomically, this means a net increase 
of about $23 per acre per application 
of insecticide, it was stated. 

Due to the “buy early” cam 
paign put on by the industry, and the 
insistence of bankers upon a sound 
pest control program for 1951, grow: 
ers were reported to be demanding 
delivery of pesticides in December 
and January. The demand was ex- 
pected to continue into February, 
even though the materials would not 
be used until May. Contributing to 
this unusual demand, of course, is a 
tight 


realization of the insecticide 


supply situation. 
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endations 


The program itself was clim 
ixed by the issuing of tentative rec 
mmendations jor cotton msect con 
trol for 1951 (as printed below), but 
during the previous time, sessions 
were held to describe the general 
cotton situation, cotton production 
problems, the insecticide supply out 
look for 1951, problems in providing 
adequate finished insecticides, and a 
summary of cotton insect research 
highlights for the past year 

Speakers at Thursday morn 
ing’s session included H. A. Young, 
president of the National Cotton 
Council; M. K. Horne, chief econ 
omist of the Claude L. 


Welch. director of the division of 


Council; 


production and marketing of the 
Council; Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant 
to the chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., 
Washington; and Ernest Hart, presi- 
dent of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. Presiding at 
the opening session was C. R. Sayre, 
president of the Delta and Pine Land 
Co. 

F. S. Arant, head of the De- 
partment of Zoology and Entomology, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. Speak- 
ers included C. M. Beckman, Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station;: R 
C. Gaines, U.S.D.A., Baton Rouge, 
La.; H. G. Johnston, Texas A & M 
College; W. A. Stevenson, U.S.D.A., 


Phoenix, Ariz.; V. K. Quattlebaum 
S. Carolina Agri. Experiment Sta 
tion; S. L. Calhoun, U.S.D.A.; and 
Dr. Fred C. Bishopp, assistant chiet, 
Entomology and Plant 
U.S.D.A., Washington 
Presiding at Friday morning's 
Hawkins, di 


rector of the Oklahoma Agricultural 


Bureau of 
Quarantine, 


session was Louis E 


Experiment Station. On this pr 
gram appeared L. J 
Texas State Director of Farmers 
Home Administration; W. H. Tharp. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A 

L. F. Curl, BE.P.Q., US.D.A.; W 
E. Anderson, Louis 


iana Department of Agriculture and 


Cappleman 


commissioner, 
Immigration; and C. B. Carney 
meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau 

Final session of the meeting 
was under the chairmanship of Joe 
C. Hardin, president of the Arkansas 
This ss 
ssion consisted of a question and 
answer period with W. A. Rufhn, 
Alabama Agri. Extension Service, as 


Farm Bureau Federation 


moderator. Comments were invited 
on the 1951 State recommendations 


before the meeting was adjourned 


Recommendations Made 


ENTATIVE = recommendations 
made _ by 


from 12 states and Puerto Rico, on 


were entomologists 
cotton insect research and control 
Some 70 persons took part in the con 
ference, excerpts of which are print 
ed below. 


these recommendations are of tenta 


It was emphasized that 


tive nature, the final statements being 
scheduled to appear later with specific 
localized recommendations. Five ma- 


jor insect pests of cotton were in 
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mucal dieldrin and 0.$ pound or more of 
technical DDT per acre; and in areas where 
it has proven satisfactory, chlordane and 
DDT muxture at the rate of 0.15 to 0.4 
pound of technical dieldrin and 0.5 pound 
Boll Weevil er more of technical chlordane and 0.5 
pound or more of technical DDT per acre. 


They are boll 


aphids, thnps and 


luded in the report 


veevil, bollworm 


unk bollworm 


boll weevil Anti omu 


Tt 


sndis Boh., may be effectively controlled 


Control measures directed against 
the boll weevil should be applied when 
definite need is indicated. Except where 


season control measures are prac 


] ' - 
calcium §a©rs€ 


dieldrir 


xa hloride, 

aldrit and 

ide should b early 

ticed, insecticides should be applied at in 

re, calci tervals of four to five days until the in 

to 10 pounds per station is brought under control. There 

rate of 2 to 3 after, the fields should be inspected weekly 

material per acre nd subsequent applications made when 

0.5 pound necessary 
acre and 
1.4 pound 


Wher At 


ed for boll weevil 


Bollworms 
least 4 species 
bollworm damage 


idopterous 
cottor 
ditions, other if important are the bollworr 
be considered Heliothis armig (Hbn.) and the to 
faced budworm, Helix 


past two years the to- 


ris virescens (F) 
During 
budworm has been the predominant 
s early in the season in many col 
ns from cotton, particularly in the 
{ the Cotton Bele. The 


Prodenia orni 


approved for 


ude the fol “ 
wide (3 per JORoUarepes =armyworm, 
DDT n. and fall armyworm, Lap 
! per (A. & S.) are the 

ve cause bollworm in- 


this group of insects 

task and many erratic 

results have b reported. Factors which 
ntribute their abundance are some 
and not too well known. 

widespread use of certain of the 
ecticides has often resulted ir 

reased bollworm nage, pre 

of kil off their 

ies. Probably, also, chang 

practices resulting from di 

< and mechanization have re 

in conditions more favorable for the 
increase of these insects 


Effective bollworm 


timeliness ot 


control de- 
application, 

application, and the use 
properly formulated insecticides. Fre 
nt field inspections dumng the main 


ureas these 
results, perhaps 
and humidity 


vider mites are ar 


fruiting period of cotton in any given 
te determine the presence of eggs 
ind young larvae are prerequisite to satis- 
factory boilworm control. After the larvae 


have already entered the squares and bolls 


contain sulfur 
muticide 
from emulsion apr 
given favorable re 


approved where rec 
ate for effective control 


toxaphene at the : ; 
naliadeadl dabei DDT + most effective insec- 
tl 


and DDT mix ticide known f e control of boll- 
wt hould be applied at the rate 

of the technical ma 
orm of a 10 per 
neentrated spray 


1 with the toxa 


2 to 


mixtures with other 
other insects as well 
control. It is com 
m arsenate but 
< n arsenate. Where 
nore of DDT per acre 
insecticides in regu 
weevil control, boll 
ontrolle 
from 2 to 3 pounds 
effective insec- 
rm. This may 


and DDT 


1.4 pound of 


be apphed as a 20 per cent dust or as 
1 spray. The dust appears to be more 
effective than the spray and for this 
reason the spray is often formulated to 
contain DDT. 

Calcium arsenate and cryolite dusts 
are less effective 

In areas where spider mites are a 
problem, dust mixtures containing organic 
insecticides should include 40 per cent 
sulfur or other muticide 


Cotton Aphid 

Heavy infestations of the cotton 
aphid, Aphis gossypii Glov., often occur 
on cotton following the use of certain in 
secticides. Infestation may also be severe 
on seedling cotton where no insecticides 
have been applied 

The following 
mixtures which are recommended for gen 
control will 


insecticides and 


era use mm cotton insect 
usually prevent an aphid build-up 
hexachloride (3 per cent 
gamma isomer) DDT 
in every application at the 
rate of 10 to 12 even pounds per 


1. Benzene 
5 per cent 


zene hexachloride (3 per cent 
amma isomer)——5 per cent DDT at 
he rate of 10 to 12 pounds per acre 
in alternate applications with calcium 
arsenate 
3. Two per cent of nicotine in 
calcium arsenate at the rate of i0 
to 12 pounds per acre alternated with 


regular 


calczum arsenate 
4. One per cent of parathion in lime 
free calcium arsenate at the rate of 
10 pounds per acre. 
S$. Toxaphene at the rate of 
pounds of the technical material per 
application (where 
formulated with 


acre in every 
toxaphene 1s not 
DDT.) 

Where heavy infestations of the 
cotton aphid occur and where the need 
for a “knock-out™ dosage is indicated, the 
following insecticides or mixtures are 
effective 

1. Benzene hexachloride applied at the 
rate of 0.5 pound of the gamma 
isomer or an equivalent amount of 

lindane 

2. One per cent parathion dust at the 
rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre 

3. Three per cent of nicotine in hy- 
drated lime applied at the rate of 
10 to 15 pounds per acre. 

4. Another insecticide which will give 
knock-out™ of cotton aphid but 
which is not generally recommended 
because of its extreme toxicity and 
low residual action is one- half pint 
of 40 per cent tetraethyl pyrophos 
phate or its equivalent per acre 


Thrips 
Thrips often cause more injury to 
cotton seedlings than is generally realized 
especially in areas where onions and small 
grown extensively. The de 
of leaf tissue by thrips and the 
rquent slow plant growth makes the 
seedlings more susceptible to injury by 
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such fungus diseases as the Ascochyta 
blight and Rizoctonia damping-off. The 
combined injury may reduce or even de- 
stroy stands of young plants. A_ heavy 
thrips infestation will retard plant growth 
and delay crop maturity. Although re- 
ductions in yield may not result, the sub- 
sequent delay in crop maturity may lower 
the quality of seed and lint because of the 
greater likelihood of damage by insects 
and deterioration associated with unfavor- 
ible weather conditions 

A number of insecticides give 
satisfactory thrips control when properly 
applied. Toxaphene at a rate of one-half 
to one pound per acre, in either dust or 
spray form, gives effective control. A 
spray mixture consisting of two-thirds of 
a pound of toxaphene and one-third of 
1 pound of DDT per acre, or a dust mix- 
ture containing 5 per cent of DDT and 
benzene hexachloride €1 per cent gamma 
isomer) applied at the rate of 12 to 15 
pounds per acre, is also effective 

Aldrin applied to young seedlings 
as a spray or dust at a rate of eight 
hundredths to one-eighth pound per acre 
gives good thrips control. Dieldrin ap 
plied at a rate of five hundredths to one 
tenth pound per acre is very effective 

Other insecticides which give satis 
factory conwrol either as a spray or dust 
at indicated rates per acre are: chlordane, 
ine-half to one pound; benzene hexachlo- 
ride, one-tenth to fifteen hundredths 
pound; heptachlor, one-fourth to one-half 
pound: and DDT, one-fourth to one-half 
pound. DDT has not given satisfactory 
control at temperatures above 90 degrees 
F 

Although some of the phosphate 
compounds are effective against thrips, 
they are highly toxic to warm-blooded 


inimals 


Pink Bollworm 

Methods of controlling the pink boll 
worm, Pectinophera gossypiella (Saund.). 
include destruction of cotton stalks im 
mediately following the harvest, heat treat 
ment of cottonseed, burning of gin waste, 
compression of lint, and the application 
of dust and spray formulations. In South 
Texas pink bollworm infestations early in 
any season are in proportion to the num- 
ber of these insects which survive the 
period between crops. The longer this 
period the fewer insects will survive; 
therefore, the number of overwintering 
insects may be reduced by destroying cot- 
ton stalks at the earliest possible date 
The best procedure is to first cut the 
stalks with a stalk cutter which crushes 
them to the ground. If the operation is 
carried out sufficiently early a high mor- 
tality of pink bollworms and other cotton 
insects results from exposure to heat of 
the sun. The roots should be plowed out 
promptly and the crop debris plowed 
under. All seedlings or sprouted cotton 
plants developing after the plowing should 
be eliminated before fruiting so as to 
create a long host-free period between 
crops. For best results cultural practices 
should be carried out on an area-wide 
basis and the cooperation of every cotton 
grower is needed. It is a matter of rec- 
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ord that cultural practices used to control 
the pink bollworm will also control the 
boll weevil. 

Cotton growers of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas have used the 
cultural control as outlined above and, 
over a five year period, lint production 
averaged 342 pounds per acre. Over a 
five year period prior to the beginning of 
this method of control by early stalk de- 
struction lint production averaged 213 
pounds per acre. This rate of increase in 
yield at current prices amounted to around 
$17,000,000 for the 1950 crop involving 
about 375,000 acres. It is recognized that 
the increased production resulted largely 
from boll weevil control and greater pro- 
ductivity of the soil because of improved 
farming methods 

There is a progressive build-up in 
the pink bollworm population as the 
season advances; therefore, every effort 
should be made to expedite fruiting and 
setting the crop. The following practices 
are recommended for hastening the ma- 
turity of the cotton and thereby reducing 
the pink bollworm infestation: heat or 
chemical treatment of planting seed; early 
uniform planting of quick maturing va- 
rieties: control of the cotton fleahopper, 
thrips, aphids, and other insects that de- 
lay fruiting; clean cultivation; elimination 
of late irrigation; and chemical defoli- 
ation 

In cold, arid regions, such as the 
West Texas Area, where the harvest 
must be completed after frost, as many 
boils as possible should be removed by 
snapping, mechanical harvesting, or by 
heavy pasturing. The cotton stalks should 
be left standing during the winter months, 
since the highest mortality of hibernating 
pink bollworm larvae in such areas is ob 
tained in the bolls on standing stalks 
Where the stalks are plowed under early 
in the winter the fields shoud be winter 
irrigated wherever possible as this prac 
tice will also reduce pink bollworm 
survival 


Larvae of the pink bollworm enter 


mature cotton seeds to feed and to hib 
ernate To prevent overwintering oF 
spread of the insect, cottonseed are given 
a heat treatment as a continuous process 
of ginning in much of the pink bollworm 
quarantined area. In the remainder of 
the area, cottonseed are heat treated upon 
arrival at designated oil mills or other 
treating plants. In the heavily infested 
areas a second heat treatment is required 
before movement into other quarantined 
or free areas. In all pink bollworm quar 
antined areas gin waste is destroyed 
promptly by burning, or heat treated for 
use as fertilizer, and all lint is com- 
pressed before it is moved into areas that 
are free of pink bollworm 

DDT continues to be the best in- 
secticide for control of the pink boll- 
worm. It can be applied as a dust 
or as a spray in an emulsion. From 
1% to 2 pounds of technical DDT should 
be used per acre application. Dust formu 
lations containing 10° DDT should be 
applied at the rate of 15 pounds per acre 
Large scale demonstration tests with ap 
plication beginning when the cotton is in 
the 6 to 8 leaf stage have proven highly 
effective when followed with later ap 
plications as required by infestation con 
ditions of pink bolloworms and other in- 
sects. Those early applications are especi- 
ally beneficial in shortening the fruiting 
period with resultant fewer generations of 
pink bollworms making early stalk de 
struction possible. This reduces the num- 
ber of hibernating pink bollworms 

Aphids and spider mites may de- 
velop when DDT is used alone for pink 
bollworm control. Benzene hexachloride 
and sulfur or parathion may be added to 
the dust formulations and TEPP may be 
added to the spray formulations for con- 
trol of these pests as recommended 

Regardless of the ‘other insects to 
he controlled, all formulations for control 
of the pink bollworm should contain suf- 
ficient DDT to give the minimum of 1% 
Ibs. technical DDT per application per 
acre irrespective of the other materials or 
spacing of applications 


Wide choice of insecticides offered to cotton 
growers in 1951 recommendations. Because of 
possible shortages, this fact regarded as of par- 
ticular importance. All precautions urged when 


using pesticides, to guard against hazards to 
user, to livestock, beneficial insects and plants. 
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North Central Weed Conference 


at Milwaukee hears reports of 


increased crop yields through 


se ol Herbicides 


HE seventh annual meeting 

the North Central Weed C 

trol Conterencs t Milwauk 
Wis, D 12 to 14, was a stnking 
demonstration of t nereasing 
terest , mn al weed mtrol 
D spit Se r ‘ ter veat t n 
tions, attenda ex led 7 but 
bservers noted that ot st signif 
was the fact that the audience 
Thursday's final session was as 
rye as the one attending the opening 

session on Tuesda 

On the progra were 101 


speakers wh vered every phase ot 


weed control in the fields of research 
ducation, industry relations and reg 
ulatory matters. Sessions were held 
in Milwaukee's municipal auditor 
tum, where, also, some forty manu 
facturers of weed control equipment 
ind supplies displayed their products 

At the board of directors 
meeting Dec. 11, officers for 1991 
were elected, as follows: President, 
Dr. D. W. Sylwester. extension bot 
inist, extension div., lowa State Col 
lege, Ames, Ia.; vice-president, Dr 
Keith P. Buchholtz, Dept. of Agron 
omy, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. O. C. Lee, 
Dept. of Botany and Plant Path 
logy, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind 

New chairmen of the four 
principal committees are: Research, 
Dr. A. L. Bakke, Botany and Plant 
Pathology. lowa State College, Ames, 
la.; Extension, J. R. Fleetwood, Dept 


of Agronomy, Extension Service 
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Univ Missourn, Columbia, Mo 
Industr Earl D. Anderson, seer 
iry .National Sprayer & Duster As 


t 


sociation, Chicay ind Regulatory, 
T. F. Yost, Noxious Weed div., State 
Board of Agriculture, Topeka, Kan 


Son dea of the immensity 
f the we mtrol problem in the 
i : — 
2.500-mile-wide conference area was 


suggested in figures cited by H. E 
Wood, of the Manitoba Dept. of 
Agnculture, Winnipeg, Canada. In 
the fourteen states and three Canad 
lan provinces comprising this confer 
nee, he said, 178,000,000 acres are 
devoted to raising the principal grain 
crops, with uncounted other millions 
cres for specialized crops, orch 
irds, pastures, hay fields, fallow 
lands, ete.. in all of which perennial 
weeds flourish 
Another startling suggestion of 
the difhculty of the control problem 
ame from Dr. F. W. Went, Kerck 
hotf Laboratories of Biology, Cali 
forma Inst. of Technology, Pasadena 
In general, he said, weed seeds remain 
viable in the soil under field con- 
ditions for periods of ten years, even 
though soil is moist and temperatures 
ire favoraMle to germination. After 
twenty to thirty years, he said, a 
considerable percentage of the buried 
seed is still viable 
“Dozens of years of contin 
uous weed removable are necessary,” 
said Dr. Went, “to exhaust the soil 
from its natural complement of weed 
seeds. Almost every field which has 


heen cultivate d has al weed seed 
supply sufhcient for a dozen years or 
more.” 

From G. R. Fraser of the Saskat 
chewan Dept. of Agriculture, how 
ver, came a note of optimistic en 
couragement. In the three Canadian 
provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, he said, a half million 
icres of crop land were treated with 
2.4-D for weed control in 1947 
whereas, three years later, in 195 
the acreage covered with 2,4-D was 
some 13,566,000. This achievement 
was considered typical of the interest 
farmers everywhere are taking in 


chemical weed control 


Industry Problems 

NDER the chairmanship of R 

L. Brandenburger, of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., the in 
dustry section of the Conference met 
Thursday afternoon for considera 
tion of problems affecting manufact 
urers and suppliers of chemicals and 
equipment for weed control 

Discussing “Seller Responsi 
bility,” J. A. Noone, of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
Washington, D. C., said the manu- 
facturer “is assumed to be an ex- 
pert and to have expert knowledge 
about his product. He should take 
reasonable measures to advise the 
public « 


for proper results and to avoid dam- 


f the information necessary 


age which he as an expert, can pre 


scribe - 
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The manufacturer, he em 
phasized, has the responsibility of as- 
suring that his directions are proper 
and adequate for the recommended 
application, with due consideration 
of all factors involved. He recom: 
mended “forthright statements prom 
mently displayed on the label, as re 
quired by federal statutes.” 

The retailer, Mr. Noone con 
tinued, should be well 
about the product he is selling and 


informed 


should not recommend it for uses 
other than those recommended by 
the manufacturer. He should en 
courage users to read and follow in 
structions and warnings on the label. 
always remembering that “the satis 
fied customer is the best customer 
and he is the one who uses the pro- 
duct properly and gets the desired 
The user, Mr. Noone went 
m, is responsible for applying the 


results.” 


product exactly as recommended and 
with strict observance of precaution: 
ary procedures as stated on label 

On pending federal legislation 
uffecting the agricultural chemical 
industry Mr. Noone urged manu 
facturers to let their Congressional 
representatives know the industry's 
attitude and also contact their re- 
spective state legislators where ad 
verse laws are involved 

“In our opinion,” he said, 
“education, not legislation, is the 
answer to practically all problems 
that have arisen in the use of pest 
The labor-saving, 


control chemicals 
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Seated, (left to right): R. L. Branden- 
burger. Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
1950 chairman of Industry section: O. 
C. Lee. Purdue Univ., secretary-treas- 
urer of North Central Weed Control 
Conference. 


Standing, (left to right): Dr. Keith 
Barrows, Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 
Mich.; Dr. W. W. Worzella. So. Dakota 
Exp. Station, Brookings, 1950 president. 
NCWWC; Gordon Brandes. Rohm & 
Haas Co.. Philadelphia: Ed Rappe. Swift 
& Co., Chicago: R. R. Wangerin. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis; J. Glatt- 
haar, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis; 
J. A. Noone. secretary, Nat. Agricultura! 
Chemicals Association, Washington. 


money-saving, day-to-day, unpublic 
ized benefits from pest control chem 
icals far outweigh the mishaps that 
make newspaper headlines. Rather 
than deny these benefits to broad 
segments of agriculture by legislation, 
efforts should be made to educate the 
comparatively few individuals who 
do not use the materials properly.” 

Wm. Dickison of the H. D. 
Hudson Co., Chicago, stated that 
manufacturers are secking ways and 
means to offset corrosive effects of 
the newer chemicals on sprayer equip- 
ment. They've been working on this 
probem for years, he said, but it is 
only within recent years that the new 
chemicals have been of serious con- 
cern. He regarded as unsatisfactory 
the proposal that manufacturers 
could use informative labels on how 


to prevent hazards and breakdowns 


of equipment. A logical approach, 
he said, would be development of 


knowledge of how chemicals affect 


sprayer metals before they are offered 
for sale. This, he said, would min- 
imize a problem of the near future, 
when shortage of materials and cur- 
tailment of production will affect the 
available supply of equipment 

His suggestion of a coopera- 
tive research program, the conference 
was later informed, had already been 
launched one week prior to the Mil 
waukee gathering. Manufacturers of 
equipment and chemicals and other 
interested parties, it was announced, 
have agreed with government author- 
ities on a joint project to study the 
corrosion problem. 

Dr. Dale E. Wolf of the Du- 
Pont Semesan Laboratory, Wilming- 
ton, Dela., in discussing “Herbicidal 
Formualtions,” stressed the 
work of all concerned in producing 
effective, uniform and economic com- 
pounds. Products evolved, however, 
vary as the number of products and 
the people who make them. He ex- 
pressed the hope that there will be 


“great improvement in the future.” 


team: 


Opening a panel discussion 
on “Working Together — Industry 
and State,” Dr. W. W. Worzella, 
of So. Dakota Experiment Station 
Brookings, $. D., and 1950 president 
of the North Central Weed Control 
Conference, said that coordination of 
all interested groups in weed control 
may never reach perfection, but that 
“in the few have been 
working together the public has defin- 
itely benefitted.” 


years we 
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O. C, Lee, Purdue Univ., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Conference, 
commented on the mutual interest of 
both industry and educational institu- 
tions in creating public interest in 
weed control. He suggested closer 
coordination of recommendations and 
wider use of the extension service in 
getting the information to the farmer 

H. C. Kohler, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., in a 
paper read in his absence by J. Glatt- 
haar, also of Monsanto, observed that 
most government departments seem 
to welcome contact with industry 
Government penetration into indus- 
try, he declared, should be reduced 
to an absolute minimum. Govern 
ment should avoid regulations inter- 
tering needlessly with private indus- 
try; it should abstain from marketing 
activities; it should avoid granting 
preferred status to some at the ex: 
pense of others; it should consult 
industry on proposed regulations; and 

“an adequate profit should be con 
ceded.” Industry, must provide ef- 
fective and wise cooperation with 
government 

C. D. Leither, of Meyers © 

Bros. Co., Ashland, O., and presi 
dent of the National Sprayer © 
Duster Association, in discussing 
how research workers and machinery 
designers might cooperate better, 
asked if researchers could not outline 
their developments to manufacturers, 
through the NS & DA, a year in ad- 
vance of their general release. “We 
desire to work with you,” said Mr. 
Leither, “if you give us the time 
necessary to apply your develop- 
ments. Unnecessary and specialized 
types and sizes of equipment could be 
avoided by coordination, with re- 
sulting reduction in production costs, 

higher quality equipment and more 

satisfactory performance.~ 

Earl D. Anderson, secretary 
of the Nat. Sprayer & Duster Asso 
ciation, Chicago, as mentioned earlier 
was selected as 1951 chairman of the 

Conference Industry section. To fill 

the newly created post of vice chair- 

man, Dr. Keith C. Barrons, of Dow 

Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, was 

named 


In an outstanding paper on 
pap 
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“Screening of New Herbicides,” W. 
C. Dutton of Dow Chemical Co., 
reviewed 37 new chemicals which 
have been under investigation by the 
Conference Research Committee. 
Major part of the screening, he said, 
is done by the chemical companies 
in their own laboratories and few 
people realize how small a proportion 
of the compounds screened show any 
indication of merit. 

Reviewing the 37 chemicals 
he said several of the herbicides 
“Did not perform in 1950 in a man- 
ner that will encourage field workers 
to carry on further work with them.” 
A second rather large group of re- 
latively new materials, he continued, 
have given results that make it seem 
worth while to further explore their 
possibilities 

In a third group he placed a 
few materials which have been under 
trial for several years and have given 
indications that they can be useful 
for some weed control problems. 
Most of these, he added, seem to be 
most useful on horticultural crops. 

Judgment of the first group 
as “no good,” he emphasized, may not 
be final and each field worker should 
use his own judgment as to further 
study of them. In the third group 
of approved compounds, he said, all 
have some one or more uses, but 
may not be safe for everything 


Panel Appears 

N a panel examination of “Use of 
I Chemicals on Railway Rights of 
Way, Power and Telephone Lines,” 
Homer L. Jacobs, of Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co., Kent, O., asserted that 
“Chemical brush control in the 
utility field is here to stay and will 
grow.” Chemicals, he said, eliminate 
costly hand cutting and make lines 
readily accessible for repair and re- 

building after storms, etc. 
Right-of-way maintenance men 
can get along with available chem- 
icals, he said, but would like to find 
a chemical that will kill in one ap- 
plication; is less selective, less suscept- 
ible to drift; and non-corrosive to 
equipment. He offered these sugges- 
tions as a challenge to research work- 
ers. Other speakers told of progress 


in chemical control of weeds on rail- 
road rights of way. 

New information on chemical 
control of adequate weeds and pond 
scum on farm ponds and hatcheries 
was presented by E. W. Surber, 
formerly with the U. S. Fish & Wild 
Life Service, now with the Public 
Health Service in Chicago. The prob- 
lem, he pointed out is complicated 
as it involves how to kill the weeds 
but not kill the fish. 2,4-D, he stated, 
showed more promise on submerged 
plants than on algae. Where hydro 
dictyon, or “water net,” predomin- 
ated, sodium arsenite appeared more 
effective than copper sulfate, but on 
the basis of cost, copper sulfate is the 
least expensive. He also discussed 
control of cattails, bulrushes, water 
lilies and willows. 

Discussing “Indirect Effects 
of Herbicides,” Dr. C. J. Willard, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, O., said that due to 
drift, it is inevitable that plants may 
be umintentionally killed. Weed 
control operators should, however, 
“make it their business” to study the 
problem and find ways to overcome 
it 

There will always be unreason- 
able complaints, he said, about killing 
wild flowers where roadsides are 
sprayed. He advised operators to 
listen to these complaints, but “if 
the weight of evidence is on the side 
of weed control, go ahead with it.” 

He warmed that TCA and 
the dinitro compounds offer serious 
hazards, to be thoughtfully consid 
ered. He knew of no reports of live- 
stock being poisoned by the DN’s. 
Reports of individuals being allergic 
to or affected by 2,4-D are “prob- 
ably true,” he went on, but, he 
added, “I know of more people being 
poisoned by eating eggs than affected 
by 2,4-D." 

Referring to the fact that 
cattle will eat ordinarily poisonous 
plants, like Canada thistle, jimson- 
weed, sunflower, etc., after spraying, 
he explained that their palatibility is 
attributed to the increased sugar con- 
tent of the plant caused by the 2,4-D 
This increases from 24 to 72 hours 


after spraying. If there are any 
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poisonous plants in a pasture, he sug- 
gested that cattle be kept out from 
three to four days following the 
spraying. Pigweed and other com- 
mon weeds, he said, accumulate high 
amounts of potassium nitrate after 
treatment with 2,4-D and this is a 
hazard “which we should look after.” 

“There will probably be many 
more problems, real or imaginary as 
chemical weed control develops,” said 
Dr. Willard. 

In discussions of regulatory 
phases of weed control, Manitoba's 
methods created considerable inter- 
est. Shortly after the province was 
created in 1870, said Henry Wood 
of the Manitoba Weed Commission, 
Winnipeg, a noxious weed act was 
passed, that gets full farmer cooper 
ation 

Under the act a levy of $1 
per acre can be made against any 
fending farmer. He must be ad- 
vised on necessary steps he must take 
to rid his land of weeds, and if he 
does this the $1 levy is cancelled 

An amendment to this act 
gives the weeds commission power 
to take over and operate a weed in 
fested farm and in the past ten years 
thirty properities of 4,000 acres have 
come under this section. Elimination 
of weeds has increased land values 
and the farms serve as demonstrations 
of what should and can be done, he 
said. Farmers are also required to 
keep their half of roadsides free of 
weeds. If they don’t, the weeds are 
cut and costs charged on tax bills. 

“Regulatory measures,” said 
Mr. Wood, “must command the re- 
spect and support of the farmers. If 
they fully understand the objectives, 
they will become cooperative.” 

In this country only a few 
states look at the weed problem in a 
serious and sound manner, asserted 
T. F. Yost, of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, Topeka. “Is control 
of weeds less important than couitrol 
of insect pests?” he asked. “What 
is accomplished by letting the weeds 
have their own way? We started in 
Kansas in 1937 when there were 
200,000 acres covered with bind- 
weed. South Dakota got into action 
with 400,000 acres of bindweed to 
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start on. Why jeopardize future gen 
erations with a burden of unwanted 
weeds? Weed control is one of the 
best means to demonstrate patriotism 
and loyalty to our country.” 


In sessions devoted to educa- 
tional programs experiences were re- 
ported by various speakers on their 
use of radio, newspaper stories, ex- 
tension bulletins, farm tours, field 
demonstrations, traveling exhibits and 
other media. R. L. Brandenburger, 
of Ralston Purina Co., also told how 
industry reaches the farmer in much 
the same way as the educators 
through advertising, direct mail, store 
displays, booklets, circulars, etc. 

Both industry and the exten 
sion service, said Mr. Brandenburger, 
have the common goal of serving the 
farmer to the best of their ability. 
“To the extent to which we succeed 
in selling the farmer on our ideas,” 
He said, “both the farmer and our 
industry will prosper. We must 
train him so he knows how to use 
our products properly to get max- 
imum results.” 

Industry and educators, he 
continued, can do a better job if each 
knows and understands what the 
other is doing. “Let's keep each other 
posted,” he said, “so that we can 
both get the night product to the right 
place at the right time.” 

He complimented the exten: 
sion people on the uniformity of their 
recommendations. These he said, need 
to be simple; if they are, it means 
simplicity of products and that may 
be of great importance in the period 
of shortages ahead. He urged the 
extension services to hold meetings 
early, so that farmers will learn what 
to do where materials shortages exist, 
such as, at present, is true with chlor- 
ine, benzol and phenol. Extension 
people, he also suggested could help 
industry by presenting weed control 
to farmers in terms of increased pro- 
duction, rather than operation costs. 

Glimpses of the encouraging 
work under way to assist the farmer 
in his war on weeds were offered by 
many speakers. Improvements in 
aerial spraying operations were out- 
lined by Eldon H. Sorensen of the 


Sevdy-Sorensen Co., Worthington, 
Minn. and others. A. R. Ayers, 
Univ. of Illinois, told of improve- 
ments in spraying rigs which spell 
increased efficiency in weed control 
while studies under way to develop 
better pumps, bearings, nozzles, etc., 
were reported by R. E. Larson of the 
U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 
Droplet size investigations were re- 
ported by Chas. E. Fisher of the 
U.S.D.A. and also by G. L. Shanks, 
Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Dr. E. P. Sylwester, Iowa, 
newly-elected president of the Con- 
ference, told how greater use of chem 
icals can be made by showing farm- 
ers how to utilize dormant sprays 
against woody plants during winter 
months when other farm work is 
slack and how dormant spraying can 
lengthen the season for commercial 
operators. O. M. Berge, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, outlined how farmers can 
be persuaded to look on sprayers as 
essential pieces of farm equipment, 
with multiple uses. 

There were also reports on 
control of perennial weeds, horticul- 
tural weeds, range weeds and brush, 
along with other reports on relation 
of chemicals to plant physiology and 
weed control by cultural and crop: 
ping methods. The annual dinner was 
held in the Schroeder Hotel's Crystal 
Ballroom, at which Canada’s Min- 
ister of Agriculture, the Rt. Hon. J. 
A. Gardiner, presented an address 
on “Our Common Heritage.” 

Oklahoma City, Okla. was 
selected as site of next year’s meeting 
on Dec. 11, 12 and 13, 1951. A de- 
cision was reached to launch an of- 
ficial quarterly publication, to be 
called “Weeds,” when financial de 
tails are arranged. Official standing 
was given the year-old Industry sec- 
tion, by constitutional amendment 
providing representation for this sec- 
tion on the Board. Because of dis 
turbed world conditions, the Board 
voted adversely on proposals for hold- 
ing a national meeting of the four 
regional weed control conferences. In- 
stead, the NCWCC will hold its 
regional meeting in Oklahoma City in 
December, 1951, as planned 
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—he used a fertilizer containing International Potash 


No wonder this farmer is pleased —look at 
the size of those vegetables! Pardon the artist's exaggeration, 
but he knows that growers expect, and do get large acre yields 
and finer quality vegetables and truck crops when they use 
fertilizer containing International Potash, and Sul-Po-Mag where 
required for magnesium deficiencies 

So, to supply your customers with quality fertilizers that will 
give them the best possible results, use International Potash and 
Sul-Po-Mag. You'll like their free-flowing characteristics that 
make them easy to handle in your plant, and enable you to give 


farmers plant foods they can apply efficiently and economically 


ott 
STnlerwnalic mal 


Frye 


POTASH DIVISION 


4€ 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
Coneral Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sul-Po-Mag, produced exclusively by International, is a properly 
balanced, natural combination of potash and magnesium. Crops 
showing symptoms of magnesium deficiency respond immediately 
to Su/-Po-Mag because of its solubility. 

International Potash and Sul-Po-Mag are mined and refined at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, and are available now in greater 


quantities than ever before. 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH + SULFATE OF POTASH 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Stresses Importance of Correct 


Fertilizer Application 


a 


NGINEERING aspects of ter 

tilizer application were empha 

sized at a meeting in Chicago. 
Dec. 18, sponsored by the power and 
machinery division of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers and 
the National Joint Committee on Fer 
tilizer Application. Membership in 
the latter includes representatives of 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
American Horticultural Society, the 
Farm Equipment Institute and the 
A.S. A.E 

The keynote of the day's dis- 
cussions at the Stevens Hotel was 
voiced by Dr. Frank W. Parker, 
USDA, in his address at the opening 
He pointed out 
that, since plant nutrient deficiencies 


of the conterence 


in soils are so widespread, provision 
must be made for correcting such. 

“This is the primary purpose 
for use of chemical fertilizers,” he 
said. “They afford relatively simple 
means of bringing one or all soil nu 
trients to the optimum level for crop 
production.” 

He expressed surprise that the 
importance of fertilizers and organic 
materials in soil management should 
be questioned in some quarters, in 
cluding Congress. That seems strange, 
he said, considering that U.S. fertil 
izer consumption is approaching 20, 
000,000 tons annually. Soil manage 
ment, he continued, has two objec 
tives: (1) the efficient production of 
crops of good quality; and (2) im- 
provement or maintenance of soil 
productivity. 

“Fertilizers have little or no 
direct effect on soil structure,” he 
stated. “When crop yields are re 
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stricted, due to poor soil moisture and 
air relationships, the returns from 
fertilizer will be very disappointing 
Fertilizers can, however, make impor 
tant contributions to improving soil 
structure Good fertilizer, by in 
creasing crop yields, often doubles 
w trebles the amount of organic mat 
ter returned to the soil in the form 
of crop residues and farm manure 
Contrary to popular belief, 
Mr. Parker said, virgin soils are not 
always fertile. A high percentage ot 
our soils, he asserted, are naturally 
deficient in one or more nutrients re 
production 


quired for good crop 


Some soils are quite acid and de 
ficient in calcium and readily avail 
able potash, or are seriously deficient 
in one Or more minor elements 

“Organic nutrients grown on 
the land,” he went on, “cannot in 
crease the total amount of any min- 
eral nutrient. They may alter the 
availability of some but such changes 
are of relatively small magnitude 


“The 


terials for correcting nutrient deficien 


value of organic ma 


cies depends in large measure on their 
The importance of add 


ing organic matter to soil is recog 


compe sition 


nized universally as a good and de 
sirable practice. Use of one or more 
of a long list of fertilizer chemicals 
is also a good and desirable practice 
on many soils. The fertilizer and 
soil amendments frequently make pos 
sible production of greater crops 
which, in turn, assures return to the 
soil of more organic matter of im 
proved quality.” 

Pictures of available fertilizer 
placement equipment were projected 


n the screen from the film library 


being assembled in the USDA from 
manufacturers. The pictures wer 
presented by Glenn A. Cumings. Ot 
all farm equipment, he said, fertilizer 
distribution machinery is the most di 
versified on the market. Equipment 
ranges from small hand devices to 
airplanes. The machines are for all 
types of fertilizer and for application 
under 


throughout the country 


widely varied conditions 


Emphasizing the importance 
of fertilizer placement, he cited ex 
periences in Washington state where 
crop values were increased from $19 
to $1,000 per acre, just by placing the 
fertilizer in different positions in the 
soil. The information available, he 
declared, should be used more widely 

Reporting on work of a sub 
committee on machines developed for 
experimental work, Orval C. French 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
innounced that a directory has been 
compiled and will soon be made avail 
able, listing such equipment for study 
ing the relation of placement to fer 
There has been 


much duplication of effort in design 


tilizer efficiency 
ing experimental machines, he said, 
because the prior existence of avail 
able designs was not known 

“The 


placement 


results of fertilizer 
studies,” said 


Mr. French, “may often be in error 


efficiency 


because of inaccuracy in the place 
ment equipment. Thus it is exceed 
effective and 
reliable equipment be used. It seems 


ingly important that 
likely that results from various sec 
tions of the country might be mor 
nearly comparable, if the same or 
similar 


placement equipment wer 


used.” 
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Union Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


NE of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 
O aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 
ing assembly line. 

Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Specialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 
in handling of multiwall bags. 

He'll show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping— yes, and in better product protection, too. 


Even if you're now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he ts 
backed by the skilled engineers and packaging experts of America’s 
largest maker of p iper bags 


Let him show you how Union resources and packaging experience Prevents Siftage 
can help you! 


UNION Multiwall Bags 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION  gP 
-— 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK an 
Offices in. CHICAGO, ILt. + NEW ORLEANS, LA. + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + KANSAS CITY, MO. + HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Twenty-five years ago, when 
the National Joint Committee was 
organized, one of its first projects 
dealt with fertilizer placement for 
corn. That problem still continues, 
said R. M. Merrill of Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill, vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee, in introducing Dr. 
George D. Scarseth, director of re- 
search of the American Farm Re- 
search Association. Proper placement 
of starter fertilizer, declared Dr. 
Scarseth, is the key to increasing corn 
yields. However, he claimed, it is 
not always placed properly by con- 
ventional corn planters. 

“On hard ground,” he said, 
‘the fertilizer is not placed deep 
enough and may retard early growth, 
if rain fails to wet the ground soon 
after planting. The fast speed of 
tractor-drawn planters tends to pull 
the planter out of the ground, so 
the fertilizer is placed too shallow.” 

Row fertilizer, he — stated, 
should be placed from two to six 
inches deeper than the seed. Side 
placement in a band, about two inch- 
es on either side or on one side of 
the seed, he added, is good when the 
fertilizer is placed two to six inches 
deeper than the seed. He warned 
that the fertilizer must not be placed 
in contact with the seed. Farmers, 
he asserted, would use more fertilizer 
if it were placed deeper, because they 
would get better results. : 

Shallow placement, Dr. Scar- 
seth went on, develops early roots 
in soils that will be dry much of 
the growing season, so fertilizer will 
he less effective. He told of finding 
corn starving for phosphate in Au- 
gust, although as much as 120 Ibs. 
per acre had been drilled in the row 
at from two to three inches deep. 
Yield here was 56 bushels per acre. 
But where the phosphate was placed 
eight inches deep in the furrow, the 
plants showed adequate phosphate 
by tissue tests and yielded 67 bushels 
per acre. 

Although research has shown 
the advantage of plow-furrow appli- 
cations, no satisfactory equipment 
has yet been found by farmers who 
complain about extra time required 
to refill small hoppers. “If a manu- 
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facturer could solve that problem, 
he declared, “a lot of progress in bet- 
ter fertilization would result.” 


Ideal Applicator Described 

Describing his “dream” ma- 
chine, Dr. Scarseth said it would have 
three hoppers, one each for nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash, and by work- 
ing levers the farmer from his seat 
on the tractor could drop extra plant 
food where needed. in addition to the 
row application. 

“As he crosses his 
fields,” he said, “the farmer, as he 
passes over light spots or ere dled hill 


variable 


tops, could open the levers for extra 
And when 
he crosses low places, rich in nitro- 
gen and phosphate, but low in pot- 
ash, he could close the hoppers on 
the unneeded elements and open the 
potash lever.” When farmers get soil 
tests revealing the different nutrient 


nitrogen and phosphate 


requirements in various sections of 
a field, such a machine will be in de 
mand, he said. 

Although but few 
would think of growing corn with- 
out fertilizer, yet not many fertilize 
their pastures, remarked Dr. D. R 
Dodd of Ohio State University, in 
discussing methods of fertilizer ap- 
There is ample 


farmers 


plication to pastures 
evidence, he said, that 
important in improving grasslands, 
but differences in climate, soil and 
other factors account for variations 
in opinion on how to do it and there 
is need for more research, he de- 
clared. “But the important thing is 
that we get more fertilizer on our 


fertilizer is 


pastures.” 

C. H. Mahoney, director of 
raw products research for the Na- 
tional Wash- 
ington, D. C., told the gathering that 
growers of canning crops are keenly 
interested jn using fertilizer place- 
ment techniques developed by re- 
searchers but can't do it because suit- 
able equipment is lacking 

Such equipment is unavailable 
while 


Canners Association, 


for green peas, he claimed, 
for sweet corn the machinery picture 
is “rather pathetic.” For snap beans, 
important fertilizer placement ma- 
chinery is under development and for 
tomatoes, he said, application machin- 


ery could be developed with modifi- 
cations for the varied conditions 
under which the crop is grown. All 
this, he pointed, indicates a strong 
demand and markets in 
which manufacturers should be in- 
terested. 

J. D. Barnard of Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co. also dwelt on 
the lack of suitable placement equip- 
ment. He told how his company had 
to design its own machines for deep 


excellent 


placement of fertilizers on canning 
crops to obtain unvarying yields. 


Liquid Fertilizer Use Expanding 

Sketching the origin and ex- 
pansion in use of liquid fertilizers, 
Procter W. Gull of Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, Mo., said that 
in 1947, 200,000 acres of farm crop 
lands were treated with anhydrous 
ammonia, while in 1950 that figure 
had increased to slightly more than 
one million acres. 

Weighing advantages and lim- 
itations of liquid fertilizer, he point- 
ed out that (1) it is a satisfactory 
source of nitrogen; (2) application 
equipment is available; (3) it has a 
price advantage only if large amounts 
are used; (4) it needs large storage 
facilities; (5) storage, transportation 
and application equipment are suit 
able only for its use; (6) it loses its 
economy when other nutrients are 
required 

Because of cost 
predicted that increased use of liquid 
fertilizer will probably come about 
through application on a custom 
basis, a system which makes applica- 
tion possible almost as cheaply as 
for ammonium nitrate. Where cus- 
tom service is developed, liquid ferti- 
lizer will probably have considerable 
local promotion, he said, and this 
will result in great sales pressure on 
other sources of nitrogen. 

Discussing “Airplane Applica- 
tion of Fertilizer,’ Malcolm H. Me- 
Vickar of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation pointed out that the plane 
should be used only where broadcast- 
ing of the fertilizer is recommended. 
Ideal areas, he said, include pastures, 
small grain fields, rice fields, cran- 
berry bogs and on strip mine areas 

(Turn to Page 97) 


factors, he 
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Gasice Agricultural Chemicals of Quality... 


hOLKER 


DDT Insecticides 


100°, technical grade 
Wettable Powders 


Dust Concentrates 
Emulsifiable Solutions 


R | [ BHC Insecticides 


Technical grade (36°) gamma) 
12°, gamma Concentrates 


2,4-D Weed Killers 


Acid 
- Sedium Salt 
j Butyl Ester 


Isopropyl Ester 
Ester and Amine salt solutions 


2,4,5-T 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


Isopropyl and Butyl Esters 


Friendly technical assistance . . . 
strict quality control... 

Plante be on-the-dot shipments .. . 

NEWARK, 0. J these are a few of the reasons 

a we why Kolker has become one 

of America’s leading manufacturers 

of agricultural chemicals. 
You are urged to call or write 
today for 1951 deliveries. 


Kolker Chemical Works Inc. 


80 LISTER AVENUE,NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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N a joint convention with the 
Entomological Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists met at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
for a four-day session beginning De- 
cember 18. The A.A.E.E. named as 
president for 1951, Dr. Roy E. 
Campbell, U.S.D.A.. | Alhambra, 
Calif., to succeed Dr. C. P. Clausen, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. First 
vice-president for 1951 is Dr. Charles 
E. Palm, head of the department 
# entomology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and a member of the 
editorial advisory board of Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. Dr. Palm succeeds 
Dr. Campbell in this position. Sec- 
retary-treasurer is Ernest N. Cory, 
College Park, Md., who was re-elect- 
ed 
Plans for the consolidation of 
the A.A.E.E. and the E.S.A 


discussed in the business session, but 


were 


formal approval for the merger must 
await a poll of the membership of 
each group. This was expected to be 
had early in 1951 

Titles of papers presented at 
the meeting covered many phases of 
insect pest control, insecticides in 
volved, toxicity studies, and methods 
of bioassaying. Five new insecticidal 
compound's were introduced by rep 
resentatives of four manufacturers 
at the meeting 

A discussion of 
problems and procedures in grass 
hopper and Mormon cricket control 
was presented by Claude Wakeland, 


changing 
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elects Roy E. 


AEE 


scusses toxicological problems 


NSECTICIDE: 


U.S.D.A., Denver, Colo. He said 
that infestations can be controlled at 
their source and flights prevented 
when State, local and Federal co- 
operation is adequate. Control prac- 
tices have been altered by the ad- 
vent of BHC, chlordane and toxa- 
phene applied either as sprays or 
dusts, and new application methods, 
have also 


including air coverage, 


changed the picture. Airplane bait- 
g 

ing or spraying is feasible for con 
infestations on 


trolling extensive 


range or idle lands, he declared 


A paper by J. A. Munro and 
R. L. Post, N. Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, told about provisions 
made by the agricultural experiment 


station in that state for a continuing 


Below: Officers of AAEE and ESA at 
Denver. Left to right: Dr. C. P. Clausen. 
U.S.D.A.. Washington, D. C., outgoing 
AAEE president; Dr. E. N. Cory. College 
Park, Md., re-elected AAEE secretary- 
treasurer: Roy E. Campbell, Alhambra. 
Calif.. newly-elected AAEE president: 
Dr. H. H. Ross, ESA secretary. and W. 
P. Haydes, ESA president. 


emergency insect control project to 
provide necessary emphasis on emer 
gency problems in insect control as 
The paper pointed out 
that the newer insecticides have prob 
ably not been evaluated fully as con 
rather 


they arise 


trol materials, because the 
sudden occurence of infestations fol- 
lowing possibly years of freedom 
from such, causes an emergency when 


such an outbreak occurs. 

Capt. Joseph W. Jones, U. 5 
Air Force, discussed problems en 
countered in the use of aircraft for 
He told of ex 


periments in which Air Force planes 


insecticide dispersal 


were used to cover as many as 3,900 
acres in a single flight for control of 
flies and mosquitoes. He reported the 
278 Ib. of DDT per 
acre, at a cost of approximately 25¢ 


application oi 
per acre. Using a C-47, it was pos 
sible to carry a heavy lead of in 
secticidal material which is sprayed 


from a height of about 100 feet 

Dr. F. C 
Chief, Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, 


Bishopp, Assistant 
Entomology and 
presented an in 
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AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMICALS 


SPERGON* PHYGON* 


SPERGON Wettadie SPERGON PHYGON ROSE DUST PHYGON 
(fungicide) GLADIOLUS DUST (fungicide insecticide) SEED PROTECTANT 


(tungicide-snsecticide) 
ARAMITE* 
| 


ARAMITE.1SW 
(miticide) 


The Naugatuck Family Tree 
Bears Fruit For All 


With due modesty, but not without pride, do we of Naugatuck speak of the 
many benefits made possible by our agricultural chemical products. 

To farmers, growers and canners, they have helped to bring better crops, 
finer produce. To our suppliers and distributors... to the seed processors and 
all others our products serve, they have contributed a new source of business 
and profit. 

Needless to say, this is a great source of satisfaction to us — and an incentive 
to discover and manufacture even finer products for the future. 

*Reg US. Pat. OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
Also manufacturers of insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W— weed killers—Tufor-40. 
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tormal discussion of some insecticide 
problems. He pointed out that short 
wes of certain basic materials for 
insecticide manufacture, including 
chlorine, benzene, and alcohol would 
probably interfere with full produc 
tion of a number of newer insecti 
cides and that the sulfur shortage 
might make it necessary to use that 
material in insecticide combinations 


required. He 


*mphasized the importance of buying 


mly where actually 


early, using insecticides only where 
needed, and in 


Intelligent use, he said, de 


minimum amounts 
required 
pends upon a knowledge of the in 
sect pests to be controlled. Reference 
was made to the importance of hav 
ng equipment for applying insecti 
cides in good condition and that 


shortage of metals might interfere 
with normal production of various 
types of applicators 

Dr. Bishopp stressed the im 
portance of maintaining the confid 
ence of the public by recommending 
‘fective insect control procedures 


He urged 


entomologists, to 


with emphasis on safety 
users, especially 
avoid 
crops, 


ligent use of insecticides 


injury .to persons, animals, 


and soils through the intel 


He laid special emphasis on 
the importance of keeping the discov 
ry and development of insecticides 
unhampered through unnecessary re 
strictive legislation. The 
tion of the question of food contam 
ination by the Delaney Committee 
ot the House of Representatives was 


investiga 


mentioned by Dr. Bishopp and the 
hope was expressed that all available 
facts regarding the use of pesticides 
would be presented to the Committee 
before any recommendation is made 
for material changes in existing leg 
islation 


New Products 


EW chemical compounds for 
N insecticidal purposes were in 
troduced at the meeting. Four manu 
facturers were represented. S. B 
Penick & Co.. New York, intro 
duced a new synergist for use with 
pyrethrum, allethrin, rotenone and 
ryania. The product, to be marketed 
under the trade name of “Sulfox- 
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C tide” 
fri le. 


is N-octylsultoxide of isosa 


Ne Ww 


offered two new systemic in- 


Geary Chemical Co., 
York, 
secticides, for experimental use only, 
“Systox” and “Potasan”. The first, 
is trialkylthiophosphate; and the 
other, diethyoxythiophosphoric acid 
ester of 7-hydroxy-4-methyl coumar- 
in 

“Compound 4049" was intro- 
duced by American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 
was reported to have effect on aphids, 
Mexican beetle, 
curculio and others, and at the same 
time exhibited a wide 
safety to warm blooded animals. The 


In preliminary tests, it 


mites, bean plum 


margin of 
product's formula is S-(1,2-dicarbeth 


oxyethyl) 
phate 


0,0- dimethyl - dithiophos 


Commercial Solvents Corp 
New York, introduced the product 
“Dilan.” a combination of two nitro 


~ 


parafhnes: 2-nitro-l, I-bis (p-chloro- 
phenyl) propane and 2-nitro-1, 1-bis 


The mate 


specihcity m= pre 


(p-chlorophenyl) butane 
rul has shown 
liminary tests, against Mexican bean 
heetle, potato leaf hopper and other 
hean insects. Its toxicity is reported 


to be “much less than DDT.” 


Hearing Discussed 


“ HE Residue Tolerance Hearing 

Before and After,” was dis 
cussed by Bernard D. Levinson, pre- 
siding officer of the recently com 
pleted Food and Drug Administra 
tion Hearing. In his prepared paper, 
he complimented the entomologists 
for their “important role” in con: 


“When the 


regulations are issued,” he said, “the 


tributing to the record 


sections dealing with necessity for 
be based 
almost entirely upon the testimony 
and exhibits of these 
The speaker told about the process 
through which the voluminous testi 


use of insecticides will 


witnesses.” 


mony must go, stating that the ulti- 
mate decisions fall into two cate- 
gories; first, what chemicals are neces- 
sary on what crops; and second, what 
should be the tolerances for resi 


The physical task of reading 
and cataloging the data is great, he 


said, pointing out that it would re- 
quire an estimated full work year 
just to read the record. 

The first step, he said, is to 
find out what substances are effective 
in controlling pests on various crops 
The filing of briefs is expected to 
simplify the work of the Agency 
(The 
filing was De- 


recommendations. 
deadline for such 
cember 15.) 

In determining whether the 


in making 


necessity for use has been shown, 
considerable weight will be given to 
official recommendations of state and 
tederal agencies, he said. Many wit- 
nesses from these agencies testified 
that they do not make official recom- 
mendations until a substance has 
been tried experimentally for 2, 3 
or 4 years, and such witnesses are 
generally free from partiality 

On the other hand, the situa- 
tion with other materials is entirely 
Some of 


these are still in the experimental 


different, he pointed out 


stage, and even the companies which 
make prepared to 

“Between 
these two extremes, the testimony 


them are not 
recommend their use 
relating to necessity for use varies as 
much as the chemicals themselves,” 
Mr. Levinson observed. “There will 
probably be a number of instances 
where the evidence as to necessity 
for use is close to the borderline. In 
such cases, a very careful study of 
the record will be made to find out, 
among other things, the extent to 
which the substance has been used; 
the other substances available to do 
the same job, the extent to which 
the chemical is used on other crops, 
its toxicity to humans and its effect 
on the psysiology of the plant.” 

But the most vital matter of 
setting tolerances lies in the toxicity 
of substances found to be necessary 
to the production of fruits and vege- 
tables. Problems faced in setting such 
tolerances, he explained, include in- 
terpreting animal feeding studies in 
terms of effects on human beings; 
translating milligrams per day which 
can be tolerated, into parts per mil- 
lion of food; determining the ade- 
quacy of safety factors which are 
(Turn to Page 83) 
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1. AGS Research has led the 
field in bag design and pro- 
duction for 90 years. 


[? 


Highest quality printing 
that really stands out. 


because... 


aging specialists and creo- 
tive artists. 


E Modern designs by pack - 
\ 


3. AGS bags ore cvalette 


in 1 to 6 plies—1 to 100 Ibs 


and over. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE A & S PAOKAGING LABORATORY 


Expendable Pallets —Palletized shipments of 
A&S bags lower your handling costs, minimize 
storage space. 


STA-STAK Bag—Creped outer wall takes skid 
and slip out of stacking. Greater resiliency, 
easier handling. 


SHUR-CLOSE—Ingenious bag valve assures less 
dust when packing—less sifting when packed 


prevents waste. 


PLASTO-PAK Bags—Polyethylene lined, mois- 
ture-proof protection for hygroscopic materials 
with exclusive “Electro-Seal” bottom closure. 


ARKELL and SMITHS #9 % 


z 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. * WELLSBURG, W.VA. + MOBILE, ALA. % ae . 


SUPER GLOSS Flour Bag—Toughest of flour bags 
is bright white with brilliant inks to provide 


sparkling, appealing shelf packages. 


ARK-TONE Printing—Sharp, clear color process 
combines perfect reproduction and brightness 
for consumer packages. 


HI-TONE Printing—-Strong, deep colors for sugar, 
salt, rice and similar bags. 


PRESSUR-PAK Bale — Bags are packed under 
pressure. Saves 50% of customers’ space allot- 
ted to storage. 


90 oF 
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A Visit With Some of 
Europe’s Plant Disease and 


FUNGICIDE EXPERTS 


by Muriel J. O’Brien 


Miss O'Brien's 


included visits 


Editors note 
European trip with 


many promiment agricultural 


in England and the Con 


scientists 


tment, that we persuaded her to 


brief 


u eek S$ journey 


write a travelog of the six 
Although much of 
and events 


the history concerning 


botanical travel in Europe appear in 


UR airplane itinerary tnroute 
O to the Seventh International 
Botanical Congress, which we were to 
attend in an unofficial capacity, took 
us through Newfoundland, Shannon, 
London, Copenhagen and finally to 
Stockholm. The entire field of botany 
was covered at these sessions, as re 
ported previously, including, of 
course, the session on the biology and 
control of weeds, stressing control 
with growth regulating substances 

The visiting scientists received 
royal attention, with the Royal 
House of Sweden and the Swedish 
scientists acting as hosts to the gath 
Royal Highness, the 
Crown now King 
VI opened the Congress, then held a 
later at the Palace to 
The Swedish 


scientists arranged side trips to view 


ering His 
Prince, Gustav 
reception 
honor the assemblage 


incient and modern places of learn 
ing and the beautiful scenery of the 
country. We visited 
stitutions at Uppsala and the homes 


research in 


f Linné in the town (Uppsala) and 
(Turn to Page 87) 


1 } thi 
other more detailed reports this 


sketc h consists 


> level 
personds level 


of comments on a more 
Traveling im an un 
Ps +} } . 

official capacity, the authoress was 


able to visit and move about with 
more freedom than might be possible 
A plant pathologist, she 1 
S. Department of Ag 


riculture, at Beltsville, Md 


otherwise 


with the U 


In the Photos: 


(Upper): Helena L. G. de Bruyn, noted 
for her work on genus Phytophthora. 
taken near Stockholm. 


(Next to top): Dr. Johanna C. Wester- 
dyck, mycologist and head of “Willie 
Cc lin Scholten” laboratory, Baarn, 
Holland. 


(Third photo): Dr. S. P. Wiltshire. 
director, and Miss Grace Waterhouse, 
research worker. Commonwealth My- 
cological Institute, Kew. England. 


(Fourth photo): Dr. Philip Gregory. 
noted for work on spore dispersion. and 

M. Hirst, assistant, at Rothamsted 
Experiment Stati Harpend Herts., 
England. 


Bottom row. (left): Dr. C. E. Foister. 
head of plant pathology section; and 
Miss Mary Noble, authority on seed- 
borne parasites, at Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, Corstorphine, near 
Edinburgh. Scotland. 


Center: The “Willie Commelin Schol- 
ten” Phytopathological Laboratory. 
Baarn, Holland. 


Right: Group of mycologists and path- 
ologists pictured on visit to Swedish 
Plant Protection Institute, Stockholm. 


Left to right: Drs. F. C. Deighton. 
British mycologist of West Africa; Karl 
Silberschmidt. Brazilian mycologist: A. 
J. P. Oort, pathologist of Wageningen. 
Holland, and A. Ciccarone, pathologist. 
Rome, Italy. 
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Here's a rotary pulverizer for grinding fertilizer tailings that will 
cut costs and increase tailings output. 
The rigid rotating bars smash lumpy tailings against an adjustable 
breaker plate. These same rotating bars then rub oversize pieces against 
the plate assuring complete grinding of the tailings. Relief springs 
prevent stoppage; and adischarge free from restrictive grates eliminates 
clogging. There 1s no accumulation of unground raw hard pellets. The 
3 Sturtevant Rotary Pulverizer is superior to hammer mills because the hammers often 
stick ...or cage mills that will not grind small pellets . . . or knives that only slice or shear. 
It can be used when basing, shipping superphosphate or complete goods. Capacities up to 
35 tons per hour of tailings. 
Many Sturtevant Rotary Pulverizers were sent out on trial... every one was bought . . . none 
returned. Most initial sales have resulted in repeat orders. Write for information today. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 
Designers ond Manufacturers of: CRUSHERS @ GRINDERS @ SEPARATORS 
CONVEYORS @ MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS @ ELEVATORS @ MIXERS 
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ECLARING that “it is neith- 

er economically feasible nor 

physically possible to rely 
upon organic manures exclusively in 
our present day agriculture,” Dr 
Richard Bradfield, head of the de 
partment of agronomy, Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, New York, told the 
Delaney Committee in Washington 
that our entire civilization would 
have to be revamped if use of such 
a system were to be attempted. 

Testifying before the Select 
Congressional Committee in Decem 
ber, Dr. Bradfield pointed out and 
answered the arguments presented 
by organic farming advocates. To 
the charge that chemical fertilizers 
are not “natural,” he conceded that 
a highly purified chemical is not a 
natural product in the same sense 
that animal manure is. “But,” he 
continued, “even though the farmer 
uses organic manures, these manures 
are decomposed by the soil by micro 
organisms and release the minerals 
needed by the crop in forms which 
are identical with the forms supplied 
in chemical fertilizers in practically 
all cases. If the form of the ele- 
ment actually taken up by the crop 
is identical in the case of both or- 
ganic and chemical fertilizers, how 
can we expect any different effect 
from the materials once they have 
reached the interior of the crop and 
are utilized by it in its growth 
process?” 

Another organic argument, he 
went on, is that chemical fertilizers 
are made with corrosive acids which 
poison the soil. The example most 
frequently cited is super-phosphate, 
which is made by treating rock phos 
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Testimony before Delaney 
Committee Establishes 


phate with sulfur acid. The re 
action which takes place between the 
sulfuric acid and the rock phosphate 
forms the neutral salt, calcrum sul 
fate or gypsum—-and gypsum is no 
more corrosive than table salt 

To refute the argument that 
“crops grown with chemical fertilizer 
ire more attractive and nutritious to 
insects and plant pathogens,” he 
eited historical facts which reveal 
that insect pests have wrought dam 
age to the crops of the world since 
biblical times 
of the most serious outbreaks of 


We know that some 


disease in historical times occurred 
before chemical fertilizers were used 
extensively.” he said. The great 
potato blight in Ireland late in the 
19th century and the destruction of 
French vineyards in the same period 
were further citations. As a modern 
day clincher, he challenged any re 
maining doubters to visit vegetabk 
and fruit markets in rural districts 
of any under-developed country 
which has not yet used commercial 
fertilizer, and compare the amount 
of disease on the products displayed 
there with that found on products 
tor sale in U.S. markets. 

Another argument is that 
crops grown with commercial fer 
tilizers are less nutritious to man 
than those grown with organic fer- 
tilizers. This argument has a strong 
appeal, he noted, and pointed out 
hat efforts have been made to or- 
ganize clubs in which the members 
agree not to purchase vegetables 
grown by fertilizers other than or 
ganic. He cited the wealth of evi 
dence to disprove such claims, and 
concluded that so far as science has 


LIZER NECESSITY 4 


heen able to determine, this argument 
regarding nutrition is just as un 
supported by reliable evidence as the 
other claims 

Of all the claims = against 
chemical fertilizers, the one regard- 
ing the impairment of human health 
has alarmed more people than any 
of the others, Dr. Bradfield declared. 
He reviewed the manner in which 
one specific story was developed and 
presented by the organic advocates. 
An article by the late Dr. J. K. 
Wilson of Cornell was printed post- 
humously in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy, Dr. 
Bradfield said. The article reported 
that many of the fresh vegetables 
found on the open market of Ithaca, 
NLY., and several of the canned baby 
toods for sale in grocery stores con- 
tained surprisingly large quantities 
of nitrates. Dr. Wilson had pointed 
out that cases of blue babies had been 
reported in certain sections of the 
west as being associated with a high 
content of nitrate in the dmnking 
water, and suggested that vegetables 
very high in nitrate might also cause 
disturbances. “He had no evidence 
that such was the case,” Dr. Brad- 
field emphasized, “but merely pointed 
out the possibility of such being the 
case and the advisability of investi- 
gating the matter further.” (A check 
with physicians in the Ithaca com- 
munity indicated that there is no 
record in the community nor in 
any other place in New York of 
any diseased condition of children 
which could be attributed to the 
nitrate content of the vegetables 
which they eat.) 

Dr. Bradfield then related sub 
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PHILLIPS 66 


ITROGEN 


SOLUTIONS 


FOR MORE N PER DOLLAR 


ERE’S concentrated nitrogen—at low cost! 
| Yes, Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions give 

you more N per dollar, with less inert material 
than conventional solid sources of fertilizer 


PHILLIPS 66 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


seme re 


: nitrogen. Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions are No.l} No.2 No.3 

: particularly well suited to the preparation of cd % % %, 

; high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoniation 

: of superphosphate. wTROGEN «0 ae we 

Investigate now the many economies offered marocen | '' 36 ser | tres 

to you by Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions. They ammoren | 2020 | site | 259s 
keep your handling costs low and promote aes as ea sai 
rapid curing. Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions enngueen 

; are shipped by tank car from our Etter, Texas cee nei — ses 
plant. Write our nearest district office for full | ammonan 27 260 —— 
information. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 

FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION «+ BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NORFOLK TAMPA HOUSTON 
610-612 Royster Bidg. 305 Morgan Street 423 Commerce Bidg. Addition 
OMAHA LOS ANGELES AMARILLO 
WOW Building 4521 Produce Plaza West First Notional Bank Bidg. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE - AMMONIUM NITRATE - NITROGEN SOLUTIONS - ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
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sequent events leading up to an 


article in “Organic Gardening” in 
which charges were made that com 
mercial fertilizer is a cause of human 
disease. The editor of the organic 
publication had written Cornell Uni 
versity for more information about 
Dr. Wilson’s findings, and Dr. Brad 
field was delegated to reply to the 
editor. “It was apparent that 
the editor was reading into the 
article ideas of his own which were 
completely foreign to those of Dr 
Wilson,” Dr. Bradfield stated. “For 
that reason, I replied to the letter 
in considerable detail, pointing out 
that Dr 
tion as to how the 


Wilson had no intorma- 


crops which 


he analyzed had been fertilized, and 
that crops which had never received 
any chemical fertilizer frequently 
contained concentrations of nitrates 
far in excess of those reported by 
Dr. Wilson 


From calculations based 


I pointed out 


on Dr. Wilson's data 


that the amount of nitrogen in an 


acre of ge yielding at the rate 
of 10 tons per acre would amount 
to only 7.5 pounds, the amount of 
nitrogen in 1.5 tons of ordinary 
farming manure.* I had hoped that 
my comments would bring th 
article in line with the evidence in 
Dr. Wilson's paper, but unfortunate 


ly it had no such effect.” 


Dr. Bradfield added that not 
only did the article appear in the 
magazine, but that a subsequent ad 
vertising circular alluded to it as 
* —_Now 


given by a great scientist connected 


follows: comes evidence 
with Cornell University, that a com 
mercial fertilizer is responsible for 
about 
Copies of this circular were mailed 
far and wide, Dr. Bradfield reported, 
and because of the reference to Cor- 


bringing human = disease.” 


nell, scores of letters from many 
parts of the world came in request 
ing more information. “I cite this 
experience to show the way one 
leader < f the 


school has given his readers an en- 


prominent organic 
tirely false impression of the work 
of a competent but unfortunately 
deceased scientific worker who was 


not in position to defend his views.” 
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John R. Taylor, Jr., acting 
American Plant Food 


Council. Inc., Washington, also test: 


manager, 


fied, emphasizing that the fertilizer 
industry is interested only in having 
the true facts honestly presented. The 
reiterated, 


industry, he cooperates 


sincerely with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the state agricul 
tural experiment stations, and de 
pends largely on these agricultural 
research agencies to develop recom 
mendations as to kinds and quantities 
f fertilizers, time and method of 
application, and many other fertilizer 
practices that play important roles in 
yield 


determining crop ind crop 


quality 


Longevity Affected? 


FFERING strong evidence thi 
O there is a direct correlatior 
between ihzer consumption 

life expectancy various 

f the world 

mings, director of 

Carolina Agricultural 
Station, Raleigh. 
India 


expectancy of males at lirth is 


fect that in where the 


26.9 years, fertilizer ¢ 


17 kilograms of nitr 


msuMption pe 
capita 1s but 
gen and .006 kilograms of phosphoric 
acid. At the top of the list, b 
Netherlands. 
and Denmark, with lite expectancies 
These 
countries are the heaviest consumers 
of both nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 


comparison, are the 


of 63.7 and 63.5, respectively 


as follows: nitrogen, 10.4 and 12.7 
phosphoric acid, 11.5 and 15.9. 1 
spectively 

Dr. Cummings emphasized 
that regardless of whether the soil 1s 
fertilized with organic or imorganic 
fertilizers, the elements used by plants 
and absorbed by their roots are taken 
up in the same ftorms “Organic 
materials applied to the soil undergo 
microbial decomposition which = re- 
duces the essental elements to sim 
ple forms which the plant roots can 


absorb 


these same simple forms directly and 


Chemical fertilizers supply 


most of the experimental work shows 
that it is possible to supply the bal 
anced needs of the crops more pre 


cisely, more completely, more 

nomically, and more efficiently by 
the wise use of chemical fertilizers 
supplementing good soil management 
practices than is possible by the in 
Also, I think 


it should be obvious to anyone who 


direct organic route 


gives serious thought to the matter 
that the supply of organic materials 
which could be made available for 
fertilization purposes would supply 
only a small fraction of the plant 
food needs now being met by chemi 
cal fertilizers 

“In my opinion, there is 0 
justification for believing that hu- 
man health has been adversely at 
fected by the use of chemical ferti 
lizers. On the contrary, the evidence 
is overwhelming that a ratsing 
nutritional standards has been 
possible by their use.” 
Dr Cun 


said that synthetic tertil 


In summarizing, 


i valuable and entirely 
pensable part of our 
abandon their use in the more ad 
vanced countries of the world would 
be to close an open door to nutri 
tional progress To withhold thei 
introduction in the less developed 
countries of the world is to subject 


many areas to continued starvation ie 


Adding an authoritative vor 
to the testimony presented betor 
the Select Committee, Dr. Emil 
Truog, professor ot soils and chair 
man of the Department of Soils at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madi 
son, spoke regarding the effect of ap 
plying chemical fertilizers to soils on 
the condition of these soils and 
quantity and nutritive value of crops 
produced on such soils “ Absolutely 
no authentic evidence exists to the 
eifect that the application of chem- 
ical fertilizers to soils in accordance 
with approved practices causes 
mpury to these soils with respect to 
their physical, chemical or biological 
condition.” he said. “In fact, when 
used in accordance with these recom 
mended practices, an improvement ot 
these conditions usually follows.’ 

As to the quantity and qual 


of vegetation growing trom such 


(Turn to Page 89) 
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This department. which reviews current plant disease and 


imsect control problems. is a regul 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


monthly feature of 
The comments on current 


plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


S. Beecher and S. P. Doolittle 
EF. of the U.S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En 
gineering, Beltsville, Maryland, re- 
port that during August, 1950, a 
small test was made to determine the 
relative efficiency of certain fungi- 
cides in the control of downy mildew 
of cucumbers, caused by the fungus 
Pseudoperonospora cubensis. Downy 
mildew appeared too late in the sea- 
permit definite 
sions as to the degree of control of 
this disease by the various materials 


son to any conclu 


used, but interesting data were ob 
tained on the control of angular leaf 
spot, a bacterial disease caused by 


Pseud : lachry 
seuaomonas laichrymans 


The fungicides used were tri- 
basic copper sulfate (3-100), ziram 
(2-100), and zineb (2-100). They 
were applied as sprays to plots con 
sisting of 2 11 hills each 
The plots were randomized and repli 
cated three times. The sprays were 
applied with a small power sprayer 
using a single hand nozzle. Applica 
tions were made at 7-day intervals, 
beginning July 31 and 
through August 28. 

Angular leaf spot had ap- 
peared by July 10 and was well dis- 
tributed over all the plots on August 
1. After the first applications of the 
sprays on July 31 the disease con- 
tinued to spread in the check plots 


rows of 


continuing 


Table 1. 


and in those sprayed with ziram and 
zineb, but in the plots treated with 
tribasic copper sulfate there was ut- 
tle further infection with angular 
icaf spot. On August 28 the plants 
in the check plots showed severe and 
general injury of the younger foliage 
by angular leaf spot, and the new 
growth of plants sprayed with ziram 
and zineb also was badly damaged by 
the Where tribasic copper 
sulfate was applied there was almost 
no spotting of those leaves produced 
after August 1 and there seemed to 
be no copper injury to the foliage. 
Downy mildew and another fungus 
disease, anthracnose caused by Col- 
letotrichum lagenarium, appeared 
about August 25, and by September 
11 plants in the check plots were dy- 
ing the combined effects of 
these diseases. The plants sprayed 
with the organic fungicides were in 
poor condition but those treated with 
tribasic copper sulfate still were pro 
ducing some fruit though consider- 
ably damaged by downy mildew and 
some anthracnose infection. 


disease 


from 


These workers conclude that 
this experiment showed a marked 
superiority in the control of angular 
leaf spot by tribasic, copper sulfate 


Effect of soil fumigation and soil drench treatments with fungicides on incidence of 


lettuce downy mildew in the seed bed. 


Seed bed treatment’ 


Soil fumigation 


Material Rote 


Methyl bromide 
do do 

Chloropicrin 3cc./sq. ft 
do 


* Notes relative to soil fu 


+ Ibs. 100 su ft 


migation and soil drench treatments 


Soil drench 


Material Rate sq. yd. 


Fermate 2-100 Vy gal 


Fermate 2-100 


Fermate 2-100 

Tersan 2-100 

Dithane Z-78 
2-100 


None 


Average 


Methyl bromide confined 


(Iceberg) 


Disease Index 
(meons of 3 replicates) 


Average 
of both 
varieties 


5.87 
60.64 
3.95 
71.92 
59.09 
3.83 
5.45 


Asgrow Great Asgrow Dork 
lokes Green Cos 
(Romaine) 


2.61 
47.70 
4.23 
65.80 
51.48 
2.45 


6.00 


0.00 
45.74 


0.00 
38.085 
24 26 


with Kraft paper and applied 11/8/49 


Chloropicrin confined with water seal and applied 11/10/49. The second application of chloropicrin, in the one instance indicated, 


11/12/49 


trom the subsurface zone having received near maximum fumigation from the first application 
First drench treatment applied 11/28/49 and continued at weekly intervals to 1/9/50 


during fumigation 63° F 


® Two applications, an interval of 2 days between first and second application 
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Prior to injecting chloropicrin the second time the soil was carefully spaded thus replacing the surface layer with that 


Approximate soil temperature 
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fertilize 


Complete Fertilizers Superph 
Concentrated Superpho 


Phospho Plaster Sulphuric 


~ FC pnosph e rock products 


Phosphote Rock, Grourgi and Unground 
Calcined Phosphate Rock ulized Phosphatic Materials 


VCmes | VC. 


Vicara® Textile Fibers Burlap Bags Cotton Bags ‘3 
Zycon Fibers Paper Bags ; 


The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers _ 


Wheediem Phosphate chemicals 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Sodium Silicates 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate Nicotine 
Sodium Metasilicate Tetra Ethyl Pyrophosphate 


Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphorus 
— Calcium Phosphates 
a Disodium Phosphate 


PRODUCTS 


Ts 


Peete 
n Sw ae =o 


VIRGIN 


plack Leaf. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


1IA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia ~ 
Di a PR ORES SRS SS EES ee reat Bad DRE ae SM 


Bleck Leaf 40—for spraying fruits, vegetables and flow- 
ers, to control aphids and similar sucking insects. Also 
used to control certain external parasites of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry—and as a drench for sheep. 


Biack Leaf Dry Concentrate—a dry powdered nicotine 
compound that combines the versatility of Black 
Leaf 40 with the convenience of a dry product. 


Black Leaf 155—a “fixed” nicotine compound for spray- 
ing apples and pears to control codling moth, also for 
comaalinn grape berry moth and citrus thrips. 


Black Leaf 10 Dust Base—a “free” nicotine compound, 
easy to mix with non-alkaline carriers to make a 
neutral dust. 


Black Leaf Garden Dust—a multi-pur dust or spray 
containing nicotine, pyrethrum and rotenone—p/us a 
concentrated fungicide. 


Black Leaf Rotenone Dust—1°) rotenone and sulphur, 
blended on our special carrier material. 


PEST CONTROL 
PRODUCTS 


Black Leaf Mash-Nic—for controlling the large round- 
worm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. A “single-shot” 
treatment. 


Nico-Fume Liquid—contains 40°; actual nicotine in a 
“free’’ form—for greenhouse spraying and fumigating 
to control aphids and similar sucking insects. 


Nico-Fume Pressure-Fumigator—spreads penetrating 
nicotine fumes under pressure to control aphids and 
similar sucking insects in the greenhouse. 


Benzo-Fume Pressure-Fumigator—for the control of 
greenhouse red spider mites. 


Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer —a highly effective aero- 
sol insecticide containing a combination of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Controls flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, roaches and similar 
household insect pests. 

on 


Black Leaf 3-5-40 Cotton Dust + Black Leaf 3-5-0 Cotton Dust 
Black Leaf Toxaph Sulphur Dust « Black Leaf Toxaphene Dust 
—for control of boll weevils, aphids, fleahoppers, thrips, boll worms, 


and certain other insects infesting cotton. 


Other cotton insecticide materials available. 


— ———o 


Richmond, Virginia * San Francisco, California 
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us compared with ziram or zineb. The 
organic fungicides did not give ade 
quate control; but after the first ap 
plication of the copper fungicide 
there was a surprisingly abrupt check 


in the spread of angular leaf spot 


Controls of Chlorosis 

CCORDING to R. H. Sciarom 
A and G. A. Zentmyer of the 
University of California, chlorosis or 
vellow has been known for a num 
heather 
(Erica) grown in the field for cut 
flowers in San Mateo County, Cali 
forma. Affected plants 


rosis, stunting, lack 


her of years in commercial 


show chlo 
* new growth. 
und, in extreme cases, severe dieback 
Chlorosis 1s also a problem on alluvial 
werwash — soils 


containing varying 


In general, these 
Their 


which 


imounts of granite 
soils are very low in fertility 
pH ranges trom 3.5 to 6.4, 
would indicate that the chlorosis is 
not of the lime-induced type 
Growers had reported that 


sol applications of ferrous sulfate 
ind sulfur had not given satisfactory 
control of the chlorosis. In July, 1949, 
imitial experiments were conducted, 
using soil applications of ferrous sul 
regerminans and E 


Felix Faure. A solu 


(commercial 


fate on Enrica 
hvemahs var 

tion of ferrous sulfate 
vrade, 90° ferrous sulfate) contain 
ing one ounce per gallon of water 
was applied in basins around the 
plant at the rate of one gallon of solu 
After 
weeks there was indication of slight 


tion per plant about six 


response, but greening was not 
pronounced in this treatment. In Sep 
tember, 1949, a series of spray apph 
cations was begun on E regerminans, 
using 0.256, 0.5 and 1° ferrous 
sulfate solutions in replicated blocks 
No wetting agent or safener was 
added. The plants were sprayed to 
run-off; sprays were applied with a 
3-gallon knapsack sprayer 

A definite 


spray was noted in 15 to 20 days: 


response to the 


the plants resumed growth and the 
normal green color was restored. The 
degree of greening was proportional 
to the concentration of the iron ap- 
plied. In the untreated block the 
plants remained chlorotic and stunt- 
ed. Because of this favorable re 
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sponse, the grower in whose planting 
the trial was made sprayed the re 
maining one and avhalf acres of E 
regerminans in the fall of 1949, using 
1 power sprayer and 175 to 200 
Another 
with chlorotic E. hyemalis var. Felix 
Faure sprayed his field with 1° fer 


pounds pressure grower 


rous sulfate just prior to cutting and 
obtained excellent foliage for the cut 
crop 

The blooms are cut from the 
varieties E. regerminans and E. hye- 


malis var. Felix Faure in November 
and December, and plants begin new 
growth in March and April. In April, 
1950, five growers started spraying 
fields of chlorotic E. regermmans, E 
melanthera, and E. hvyemalis var 
Felix Faure on a five-week schedule 
using 1 ferrous sulfate solution 
About 30 acres are involved in these 
applications. To date the plants have 
regained and maintained their green 
color and are normally, 


(Turn to Page 86) 


growing 


Cotton Entomologists Discuss 1951 Problems 


This column, reviewing 


insect prog 


is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussier is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q., U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


YTATE and Federal workers in 

terested in cotton insect research 
and control met at the Gayoso Hotel 
Memphis, Tennessee, December 4-6 
to review the results of the past 
season’s work and to formulate a 
guiding statement for cotton insect 
recommendations in 1951 


The con 


terees included research and extension 


control 
(See page 39, this issue) 


entomologists and associated techni 
cal workers from Alabama, Arkan 
sas, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Mis 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and the National Cotton Council of 
America 

The status of the more im 
portant cotten pests in the various 
areas during 1950 was 
briefly. The educational and exten 
sion programs carried on to aid the 


reviewed 


cotton growers in each state were 
discussed by the extension workers 
The results of 
field tests carried on with various 


experiments and 
insecticides and combinations of 
materials used during the past season 


for cotton insect control under the 


By G. J. Haeussler 


conditions existing in the respective 


states were summarized and dis 
cussed by the research workers 

It was readily apparent that 
me or more of the important in 
sect pests of cotton were a4 serious 
problem during the year in all cot 
ton growing areas represented at 
example, in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 


Georgia the boll weevil population 


the conference. For 


was reported as greater than during 
any previous year on record. This 
insect is usually not a serious pest 
in Tennessee, but in 1950, the wee- 
vils appeared in practically all areas 
of the state in which 
grown. For the second consecutive 


cotton 15 


year, weevils caused extensive dam 
age to cotton in Alabama, and in 
Texas they were more abundant in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley than 
during any year since 1945. The 
bollworm and related species were 
of somewhat more concern than 
usual in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, and in Ten 
nessee, these pests were generally 
distributed and 
jury to cotton in 
Thrips were a problem in a number 


caused serious in 


some counties 
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USING CNE 
FLORIDIN PRODUCT 


Va-MILE TRAIN ee ae 
CHLORINATED ORGANIC DILUEX-A in the quantities indicated was 


TOXICANT * used by one processor during a single year. 
Difficulties in production or in the procure- 
ment of raw materials were reduced to a 
tannnone or BRUEX~A minimum. An enlarged output of high- 
7A-MILE LONG quality finished product, and approval of 
the company’s many customers were the 
result. 


DILUEX-A, produced by the Floridin Company at Quincy and 
Jamieson, Florida, is one of the most adaptable carriers for 
agricultural chemical processing. Developed with the plant 
, operator's problems in view, it meets the most exacting require- 
a ments in liquid toxicant formulation, and is winning general 
acceptance throughout the industry. Availability of supplies, 
fully effective plant capacity, and assurance of a quality product 
are three advantages that the user of DILUEX-A enjoys. 
Special processing makes DILUEX-A applicable to many and 
varied uses. Do not endure interruptions or slow-downs that a 


Floridin product might avoid. Correspondence is invited. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
warece Pa 
Qwacy fla sameson A 


Dept. M, 120 Liberty St., Warren, Pa. 
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of areas, including South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tenn and Texas. The 
cotton leafworm made its appear- 
ance earlier than in any recent year 
and required control measures in a 
number of states, especially Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri. 

There seemed to be general 
agreement among the conferees that 
South Carolina led the field with 
regard to having undertaken a well 


planned, carefully organized, coord: 


nated and far-reaching educational 
and extension program for the bene 
fit of its cotton growers during 1950 
This program followed closely the 
national 7-step cotton production 
program, the 7 steps being modified 
to the extent necessary to mect 
South Carolina conditions. Among 
the procedures and media used in 
the educational portion of the pro- 
gram were various publications on 
insect control, timely information 
provided through newspaper pub 
licity, magazine articles, and on ihe 
radio, county and community meet 
ings attended by cotton growers, 
and personal contact with thousands 
of growers. Leader training schools, 
equipment displays, demonstrations 
of various types, and cotton insect 
control tours also had an important 
place in the program. The value 
of this concerted effort is evidenced 
by the fact that about 80 per cent 
of the cotton acreage in the state 
was treated with insecticides and 
about 73 per cent of the cotton 
farmers treated their fields one or 
more times. The effectiveness of 
extension programs mnducted in other 
cotton-growing states was also indi- 
cated by the reports presented. They 
emphasized the fact that while in- 
sects are a major threat to cotton 
production, these pests can be con- 
trolled if the growers are kept ade 
quately and currently informed of 
the measures that have been tested 
thoroughly and that are recommend- 
ed for use under the conditions 
existing in their respective areas. 
Much interest, of course, cen- 
tered around the results obtained in 
1950 with some of the newer in- 
secticidal materials, especially aldrin 
and dieldrin, tested against the in- 
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sect pests éf cotton. Aldrin was 
widely and extensively tested, both 
as a dust and as a spray. It showed 
considerable promise in the control 
of the boll weevil, thrips, cotton 
fleahopper, tarnished plant bug, rapid 
plant bug, grasshoppers, and newly 
hatched cotton leafworms. It was 
not effective against the bollworm, 
cotton aphid, or spider mites. Diel 
drin was tested against cotton in 
sects in many areas durng 1950 
It appeared to be effective when 
used at low dosages, either as a dust 
or as a spray, against several of the 
injurious cotton insects including the 
boll weevil, thrips, cotton fleahopper, 
tarnished plant bug, rapid plant bug, 
fall armyworm, grasshoppers, and the 
variegated cutworm. The material 
has not yet been thoroughly tested, 
however, under the conditions exist 


ing all cotton-growing areas 
Toxicity Discussed 


HE problem of toxicity of the 
T insecticidal materials used in 
the control of cotton insects re 
ceived considerable discussion by the 
conferees. It was emphasized that 
in using any insecticide all precau 
tions should be carefully followed 
with regard to possible hazards to 
the user, to livestock, to beneficial 
insects, to plants, and to soils 

Many of the insecticides and 
mixtures were widely used as sprays 
on cotton in 1950. The results gen 
erally confirmed those of recent previ 
ous years that concentrated sprays 
of organic insecticides, applied either 
with ground equipment or airplanes, 
give control of cotton insects equal 
to that obtained with dusts 

From the discussions that took 
place it is clearly evident that grow- 
ers in all areas now have a wide 
choice of insecticides for use against 
the insects and mites that affect the 
yield and quality of their cotton 
crops. This is of particular impor- 
tance in view of the possible short- 
ages that may occur in 1951 with 
regard to availability of adequate sup- 
plies of certain of the materials now 
commonly used in cotton insect con- 
trol. The various state agencies will 
no doubt keep this fact in mind 


in drawing up their cotton imsect 
control recommendations for the 
coming season. 

A number of entomologists 
who attended this conference also 
attended and took an active part 
in the Fourth Annual Cotton Insect 
Control Conference sponsored by the 
National Cotton Courtcil of America 
at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis 
on December 7 and 8, as reported 
on page 39. Claude L. Welch, di- 
rector of the Production and Market- 
ing Division of the council, stated 
that effective insect control will be 
one of the major factors in increas- 
ing the yield of cotton in 1951 and 
in aiding to attain the desired goal 
if 16,000,000 bales. 


Barss Retires from USDA 
After 40 years with state and 
U.S.D.A. service, Howard P. Barss, 
Office of Experiment Stations’ botan- 
ists retired December 31. He had 


completed 17 years of service with 


_ the U.S.D.A., and before that had 


headed the department of botany and 
plant pathology at Oregon State Col 
lege, Corvallis from 1915 to 1933. 
His long career was marked by out- 
standing contributions in the field of 
plant, disease control, and he is author 
of more than a hundred publications 
and articles on this subject. He re- 
ceived a Superior Service Award 
from the U.S.D.A. in 1949. 

Mr. Barss is a native of Can- 
ada, and was naturalized in Rochest- 
er, N. Y. early in the century. 

Succeeding Mr. Barss will be 
Dr. C. L. Lefebvre, who will serve 
as specialist in plant pathology in 
connection with experiment station 
research in the field of plant diseases 

* 


Extend Federal Quarantine 

Hearings were scheduled for 
January 11 in Memphis, Tenn., by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the necessity for extending the 
Federal Pink Bollworm Quarantine 
to include Louisiana. Infestations 
of the pink bollworm were recently 
reported from four parishes of the 
state. This is the third appearance 
of this pest in Louisiana. 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. 13 


The farmer takes to the air. 


The airplane has made possible some remarkable advances 
in pest control. Less dramatic, but fundamentally far 
more important, have been the advances in the wise use 
of suitable fertilizers to maintain soil fertility. Many of 
ne 0) 8 one Oo the best of these farm fertilizers are compounded with 
weleaee ann ae a potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a product 
—_" at aban. _— of New Mexico. For potash is not only a vital soil nutrient, 


GOREN CANES SH CYS Gee. but a crop stimulator as well. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Fungicide Particle Size 
The important effect of part- 
icle size on the performance of fungi 
cides is brought out in an article, 
“Mechanism of Particle Size Effects 
of Fungicides on Plant Protection,” 
by H. P. Burchfield and George L 
McNew in the July-September, 1950, 
issue of Contributions from Boyce 
Thompson Institute. A small number 
of large particles leads to a supera 
bundance of protectant in some locah 
ties, and little or none in others, while 
subdividing tends to 
equalize the coverage at the various 
The number of 


particles per unit area, rather than 


the material 
points of infection 


total surface, has been regarded as 
the primary factor in plant disease 
control. Increasing the surface in 
creases the rate of solubilization of 
toxicant and thus increases availabi- 
lity. A general relationship has been 
proposed which states that the amount 
of toxicant required for constant dis- 
ease control varies inversely with the 
logarithm of the numbez of particles 
in which it is subdivided 


mental work by the authors with 


Experi- 


“Phygon™ in the control of tomato 
early blight confirmed this theory 
They point out that a consideration of 
particle size effects, together with in 
formation on the chemical and physi- 
cal properties of the toxicant, is often 
useful in preparing new fungicidal 
formulations 
e 

Basal Bark Brush Control 

Five years of testing have in 
dicated basal bark treatment of brush 
and small trees to be 
conventional foliage applications of 
weed killers 
workers at Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich. 


The discovery is expected to 


ase ffec tive as 


according to research 


open up new possibilities in year- 


around brush control. In most areas, 
foliage treatment is possible during 
only four or five months of the year, 


basal bark method is 
twelve 


whereas the 


over the full 


applicable 
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months, and is limited only by severe 
rainfall, deep snow or exceptionally 
low temperatures. The 
states that various Federal and State 


company 


research groups have conducted sim- 
ilar tests with equally promising re- 
sults 

Good results have been ob 
tained from spring, summer, fall and 
winter applications. The 
2.4,5-T has proved more effective 
than 2,4-D for basal treatment ex- 


chemical 


cept with a few such as 
willow, that are more susceptible to 


2.4-D 


species, 


Dow reports that best results 
were obtained using a mixture at the 
rate of 1 pint of its product, “Esteron 
245° to 3 gallons of Diesel fuel or 
kerosene. Two factors are important 
to obtain the best results 
ture should be thoroughly stirred be 
fore application and the basal area 
should be wet to the point of run 
off. In spraying stumps to prevent 
resprouting, the bark on the 
of the stump should be wet thorough 
ly as well as the cut surface on the 


top. 


the mix- 


sides 


Following dormant treatment 


some species will leaf out in what ap- 
pears to be a normal manner, but the 
effects of treatment almost invariably 
show up later during the growing 
season. Some species will fail to leaf 
out or will foliate only partially and 
then die back. (This month's front 
cover carries illustration of applying 
herbicides in this manner). 
. 

New DDT Formulation 

A new DDT formulation for 
use in preparation of agricultural 
sprays is now being made by the Du 
Pont Company. Known as “Deenate™ 
75-\W DDT insecticide, it is a wet- 
table powder containing 75° techn- 
ical DDT. It will supplant a 50% 
DDT wettable powder, previously 
offered by the Du Pont agricultural 
chemicals The DDT 
formulation is being advanced as a 
more efhcient product for farm use 

Extensive field tests with the 
75¢¢ material indicate it will produce 
a higher deposit of DDT on sprayed 
surfaces, with less visible residue, the 
This also will mean 


section new 


company states 
a lower poundage of the material 
will be required per 100 gallons of 
spray to supply the same percentage 
of DDT it is pointed out. “Deenate™ 
75-W will be offered in a wide range 
of small package sizes, from one to 
seven pounds capacity, and in 50- 
pound bags 


New Systemic Insecticide by Pitts. Agri. Chem. Co. 


ITTSBURGH Agricultural 

Chemical Co., New York, has 
announced pilot plant production of 
“Systox” (compound E-1059), a new 
systemic insecticide. According to 
William A. Haude, president, the 
product will be available only in 
limited quantities for assay and ex 
perimental purposes in 1951. There 
will be continued extension field test- 
ing this summer on the product but 
not be on the 
it was announced 


it will commercial 
market until 1952, 

“Systox” is another of the 
organic insecticides developed by G 
Schraeder of the I. G. Farben In- 
dustries in Germany. Schraeder and 
his group have been experimenting 
on systemic organic insecticides since 


1936 and this was one of several that 
have been developed. 

At the close of the war, a 
British scientific team was sent into 
Germany to pick up all discoveries 
of the Farben Industries. Among the 
discoveries they made were parathion 
and octamethyl pyrophosphoramide, 
which was marketed to a limited ex- 
tent under the name of “Pestox 3” 
by the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., of Great Britain. “Pestox 3” 
was marketed in Britain and France. 
The latest in this group of new or 
ganic insecticides is “Systox™ 

Research has revealed that 
systemic organic insecticides are ab- 
sorbed by the roots, leaves and stalks 
of certain plants. When thus ab- 
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OOMING is a sleeves-up year for cotton dust formulators. And Attaclay 
has what it takes to back up the all-out effort with fine carrier and diluent 
performance at low cost. Let's nail down reasons why. 


FLEXIBILITY. Attaclay is a top-heavy favorite in the following cotton insect 
control formulations: toxaphene; DDT-BHC; aldrin and aldrin-DDT; 
dieldrin and dieldrin-DDT; parathion; chlordane-DDT (in areas where 
recommended ). What better answer to a possible insecticide shortage than 
one carrier which handles them all? 


OVER-ALL EFFICIENCY. Attaclay’s great sorptive capacity smooths out all 
types of processing techniques and delivers dry, free-flowing bases. It eases 
grinding operations with low melting point solids. It permits a one-step 
procedure when grinding solids in combination. It offers a really satisfactory 
way to formulate liquid toxicants by direct impregnation. It is highly 
desirable for direct preparation of field-strength dusts, or for condition- 
ing. You can rely on Attaclay to boost production schedules and enhance 


product quality. 


Cotton dust problems? Let's team up to lick them! 


ATTA PULGUS {LAY COMPANY) 
Dept. FP, 210 West Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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sorbed, the compound is then redis- 
tributed by translocation. The plants 
have been found to be toxic to cer 
tain insects long after spray residue 
has been dissipated by weather and 
normal chemical breakdown. 

Studies with regard to the 
translocation of “Systox™ in the plant 
have demonstrated the travel of the 
poison to be predominantly in an up- 
ward direction, that is, the chemical 
travels upward through the plant 
tissues from a treated area. In tests, 
a portion of an urtreated plant was 
grafted to a treated plant. The 
grafted untreated part became toxic 
to insects after a short period. How- 
ever, in cases where a treated section 
of a plant was grafted to an un- 
treated plant, no significant control 
was noted in insects attacking other 
than the treated part of the plant, 
indicating that there is no down 
ward travel of the toxic ingredient. 

The systemic insecticide may 
be applied as a spray, making diluted 
applications to the plant, or it may 
he applied to the soil in a water solu- 
tion and absorbed by the plant. In 
many cases, seeds may be soaked in 
a solution of the chemical, thereby 
heing absorbed and held by the young 
seedlings to give protection against 
several insects for a number of days. 
cotton 


In one experiment, 


seed was soaked for 1! hours in 
various concentrates of “Systox” and 
octamethyl pyrophosphoramide. After 
the treatment, the liquid was poured 
from the seeds, and from the remain 
ing liquid it was determined how 
much had been absorbed by the seeds 
The results indicated that “Systox” 
was fatal to aphids at lower concen- 
trations than was octamethyl pyro 
phosphoramide. 

“Systox™ is readily taken up 
by plants and remains in them for 
prolonged periods of time, killing 
aphids, mites and some types of chew 
studies 
show that this new insecticide is no 
human beings that 
parathion and several other organi 


ing insects. Toxicological 


more toxic to 


phosphate insecticides. Research so 
far reveals that there is very little 
danger of burning the plants from 
applications of “Systox”. Further, 
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there is the possibility of blending 
the chemical with fertilizers to be 
applied at the time of planting, or in- 
corporating the chemical with other 
ingredients that might be used for 
the pelletizing of seeds. 

Small amounts of the formu- 
lation of this new insecticide will be 
available to recognized agricultural 
authorities and in the near future, 
sufficient material will be available 
for large scale field tests, the makers 
say. 

e 


New Conditioner, Carrier 

Use of expanded vermiculite 
is reported to be finding favor with 
manufacturers of fertilizers, weed 
killers and insecticides as a condition- 
er and carrier. The material was used 
previously and currently as an in- 
sulation and a light weight aggregate 
by the building trade. 

According to the producers of 
the product, Zonolite Company, Chi- 
cago, physical characteristics of ver- 
miculite make it ideal as a carrier and 
conditioner. The expanded vermic- 
ulite is made by exfoliating vermic- 
ulite ore, a type of mica that expands 
when heated. Expanded, the material 
has a low density, ranging from 4 
to 12 pounds per cubic foot, depend- 
ing upon the size gradation. Because 
of the open laminations of the gran- 
ules, vermiculite can absorb or carry 
400° of its weight in liquids, the 
company points out. Vermiculite 
will not cake nor stick together, is 
non-toxic and non-abrasive. Its pH 
is in the neutral range, from 6.7 
to 7.4. 

Other favorable physical char- 
acteristics of vermiculite, the makers 
state, are its low weight and the 


fact that it is 100% fireproof. It 
will not burn, but on the contrary 
may halt or retard the spread of fire. 
The chemical analysis of ver 
miculite as announced by the Zon- 
olite Co., is shown below. 
- 


New Fungicide Product 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. has 
announced the availability of an ex- 
perimental seed protectant chemical, 
called “Vancide 51.” It is a 30% 
solution of the sodium salts of 
dimethy! dithiocarbamic acid and 2- 
mercaptobenzothiazole, now in com: 
mercial production. Acute toxicity 
tests determined that the product is 
not a poison to warm blooded animals, 
the company states. Long term chronic 
feeding tests are under way. Al- 
though it is too early to report final 
results, indications are that “Vancide 
51” is a safe material. Clinical studies 
on human subjects indicate the ma- 
terial is not irritating to the skin. 

“Vancide 51° can be applied 
to seed in commercial slurry treat- 
ers, and use of this liquid eliminates 
dusting problems both before and 
after treating. Field trial results in 
the 1950 season were good on soybean 
emergence and yield using 5 oz. 
“Vancide 51° per bushel, on corn 
emergence at 2 oz. to 4 oz. per bushel, 
and on sorghum emergence and smut 
control at 4 oz. per bushel. This 
formula is marketed at a lower price 
per pound than other seed protectant 
chemicals; consequently, higher dos- 
ages may be used economically. 

Indoor trials on a large variety 
of seeds show that “Vancide 51” is 
effective against fungi that attack 
seeds and is not harmful to the seeds 


(Turn to Page 90) 


Moisture (loss at LOSE) ees 


| eer 
Iron Oxide (Fe.O,) . 
Aluminum Oxide (A1.Q,) . 
Titanium Dioxide (TiO.) 
Calcium Oxide (CaO) 
Magnesium Oxide (MgO) 


Sodium and Potassium Oxides (Na. 


) K.O) .... 
OS ae 

Sulfur Trioxide (SQ) ccccocoomsoos 
Loss on Ignition (other than mois 


ture) enindinianaini §.93 


Raw Ore  Exfoliated 
2.90 1.25 
39.30 39.00 
10.96 11.04 
13.54 14.16 
1.30 1.40 
1.04 1.08 
19.80 21.90 
4.80 4.88 
Trace Trace 
0.02 0.02 
4.85 
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Nath sald 


Matt: Don't look now, fellows, but isn't that someone 
looking at this ad. 


Honk: By gosh, you're right Matt. | can see him 
eyeing the Geigy emblem. He's probably thinking, 
“Uh-huh, the Geigy Company. The originators of 
DDT insecticides. Wonder what they're jawing 
about this time? And what are those guys doing 
cround that stove?” 


Bill: | hope he doesn't think we're just three stooges 
for Geigy and all we do is plug their products. 


Hank: Yeah, you've said it all when you say that 
Geigy outfit really delivers when the bugs are bitin’ 
hardest. 


Matt: ‘Nuff said. Now, how d'you think the White 
Sox will make out this year? 


INSECTICIDES—FUNGICIDES—WEED 


ORIGINATORS OF - 


Hank: Yeah, we've gotten darn good results from 
Geigy materials— 
Matt: ‘Nuff said. The White Sox should— 


Bill: A lot of folks sure used a lot of Geigy products 
last year and— 


Matt: ‘Nuff said. The White— 


Hank: And Geigy sure has got a complete line of 
farm chemicals— 


Matt: Whoa! The— 


Bill: Right, Hank, and if the folks will follow the 
Geigy ads in “Agricultural Chemicals” they'll see 
what we mean. 


KILLERS—DEFOLIANTS—FUMIGANTS 


e DDT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8. N. Y. 


DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
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All phases of chemical weed control; 
Results of past year’s tests noted at 


Northeastern Weed Conference 


HE fifth annual session of the 
Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference was held at the Ho 
tel New Yorker, New York City, Jan 
uary 3-5. The program covered all 
phases of the weed control problem, 
emphasizing the importance of her 
cidal chemicals in achieving greater 
agricultural production 
The group elected as president 
for 1951, S. M. Raleigh, Pennsy!- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa., to succeed H. L. Yowell, Esso 
Laboratories, Elizabeth, N. J. Vice- 
president is C. E. Minarik, Camp 
Detrick, Frederick, Md., who replaces 
Mr. Raleigh. W. C. Jacob, Long Is 
land Vegetable Research Farm, River 
head, L. I., was re-elected as secretary 
treasurer. Announcement of the new 
officers was made at a luncheon pro- 
gram Wednesday noon 
A tentative report of the Re 
search Coordinating Committee was 
presented to the meeting, with sugges 
tions for its revision being heard 
from the floor on the last day of the 
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meeting. The report, which covers 
weed control in field and sweet corn, 
small grains, forage crops, pastures. 
perennial grasses, vegetables, etc., had 
not been completed in its final form 
at press time; but copies were to be 
available from Dr. R. D. Sweet, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., later 
this month. 


Heavy Schedule Followed 


Mc than 60 papers were pre 
sented before the conference 
Scientists from most of the eastern 
states gathered for the three day 
meeting to give the results of their 
latest control of 
weeds. 

Paul J. Linder of the USDA 


research on the 


New officers named at N. E. Weed 
control conference in New York. L to R: 
Cc. E. Minarik. vice-president: S. M. 
Raleigh. president. and W. C. Jacob. 
secty-treas. 


Right: New president is congratulated 
by H. L. Yowell, outgoing head of con- 
ference. 


reported on a series of experiments to 
study the methods of absorption of 
some of the newest organic herbicides 
by plants. His research indicated that 
2.4-D_ ethyl IPC, 
chloro IPC and phenyl mercuric ace 


sodium sulfate, 
tate are relatively more toxic when 
applied to the soil around bean and 
oat seedlings than when applied to 
the stems or leaves. Maleic hydrazide 
and 3, 6-endoxohydrophthalates, how 
ever, are as effective when applied to 
the stem as when applied to the roots. 

A new theory for the mechan- 
ism of plant tolerance and suscepti- 
bility to oils was advanced by S. L. 
Dallyn and R. D. Sweet of Cornell 
University. The fact that carrots and 
related plants are not killed by Stod 
dard Solvent sprays, while most weeds 
and other crops die, is explained on 
the basis of a difference in cytoplas 
mic membranes of the plant cells 
which prevent the entrance of oil into 
the cells of the tolerant plants. 

L. J. King and J. A. Kramer 
of Boyce Thompson Institute report 
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ed that the hazardous effects of 2,4-D 
vapor drift on nearby sensitive crops 
may be largely eliminated. Results ot 
showed that the 
2.4-D 
compare favorably in toxicity to reg 
ular 2,4-D compounds, but are less 


their experiments 


polyethylene glycol esters of 


volatile 

The hand labor required to 
raise a crop of strawberries was re 
duced by two-thirds where chemical 
weed control was used, R. F. Carlson 
and J. E. Moulton of Michigan State 
College reported. 2,4-D and a ma- 
terial called “Experimental Herbicide 
No. 1” 


without injury to the berry plants or 


gave excellent weed control 


fruit 


In reporting on weed control 


studies at Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, 
N. J., T. P. Finn and L. J. King stated 
that “Experimental Herbicide No. 1” 
controlled weeds effectively in aspara 
gus and corn without affecting the 
yield or tastes of either cr p 

A. simultaneous control of 
weeds and insects in strawberries with 
a single chemical was reported by L 
L. Danielson and R. N. Hotmaster of 
the Virginia Truck Experiment Sta 
tion. Herbicidal 
“Sinox General” not only killed chick 
weed and henbit but also gave excel 
lent control of the two-spe ted spider 


concentrations of 


mite 

According to C. E. Cross ot 
the Massachusetts Cranberry Experi 
ment Station, Cape Cod cranberries 
are now weeded chemically on a limit 
ed scale. Stoddard Solvent, 2,4-D 
and copper sulfate are three of the 
more common materials being tried 


Weeds in Potatoes 
HEMICAL weeding of potatoes 
C is not yet commercially practical 
according to J. H. Ellison and W. C 
Jacob of Cornell University. Results 
of two years indicate that normally 
cultivated potatoes will outyield un 
cultivated chemically weeded fields 
In all cases the treatments affording 
the best weed control also produced 
yields. Normal 


tion Was superior in this respect 


the largest cultiva 

A less expensive means of con 
trolling weeds in the 100,000 acres 
of dry beans raised in New York, was 
advanced by A. J. Tafuro and John 
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Van Geluwe of the Co-op. G.L-F., 
Inc. Water soluble dinitro materials 
and “Sinox PE”) con 
sistently gave best residual weed con 


(“Premerge™ 


trol and climinated two cultivations 
Two relatively new chemicals 
were reported by P. W. Zimmerman, 
A. E. Hitchcock and H. Kirkpatrick, 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, 
N. Y 


ertics 


. a8 possessing defoliating prop 
Undecylenic acid and mono- 
chloracetic acid removed rose, bean 
and fruit tree leaves and in addition 
were reported to be effective as weed 
killers 

Maleic hydrazide appears to be 
effective as a quack grass killer, ac 
cording to W. E. Snyder of Cornell 
University. This material either re 
duced or inhibited growth depending 
on the concentration used, and was 
more effective than trichloroacetate 

The effectiveness of 2,4-D, 
sodium and trichloroacetic 
wid were increased by the addition 
of wetting agents, according to E. R 
Laning, Jr. and R. J. Aldrich of 
Rutgers University 

A. J. Tafuro and John Van 
Geluwe of the Cooperative G_L.F., 


arsenite 


+ 


Inc., Ithaca, reported that 2-methyl, 
4+-chloro-phenoxyacetic acid gave ex 
cellent control of wild mustard with 
out hurting ladino clover or alfalfa 
This compound is related to 2,4-D, 
but its weaker action appears to make 


it safe for use on legume seedlings 


Herbicides Help Milk 
HE production of off-flavor milk 
by COWS wild 
plants may be reduced by chemical 
weed killers, according to S. M. Ral 


eigh of Penn State. Treated once each 


eating garlic 


spring for three years with 2,4-D, 
wild garlic was controlled effectively 

Increased milk production in 
the east through pasture improvement 
by use of chemical weed killers is 
the prediction of John Van Geluwe 
and C. V Flagg of the Coop G.LF., 
Inc. Cut stumps of the hard-to-kill 
pasture weed, thorn apple, were pre 
vented from resprouting by applica 
tions of 2.4-D and 2,4,5-T in oil 

The use of repellents offers a 
possible solution to the problem of 
toxicity of sodium arsenite when its 
use is contemplated as a herbicide or 


soil sterilant according to a paper by 
R. E. Frans and R. J. Aldrich of 
Rutgers University. “Z.L.P.” and 
“ZAC.” sprayed on arsenite treated 
pastures caused cows to avoid the 
aTea 

An evaluation of ten crabgrass 
killers by Gene Nutter and John 
Cornman, Cornell University, indi 
cated that phenyl mercuric acetate, 
potassium cyanate and dichloral urea 
performed the best 

Means of altering the effective- 
ness of potassium cyanate for crab 
grass control were discussed by R. H 
Beatty and B. H. Davis of the Amer 
ican Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa 
They concluded that several applica 
tions of the herbicide were necessary 
for weed control and that there was 
an advantage of mixing 2, 4-D with 
the cyanate. A fairly fine spray is 
necessary for best results. 

Chemical treatment of brush 
along roadsides by highway depart 
ments can be more effective by the 
use of 2,4,5-T, A.M.S. Pridham of 
University reported. Seed- 
lings of ash up to an inch in diameter 
were killed by basal sprayings of 
2,4,5-T in oil, during the winter 
months 

Utility corporations should not 
always ideal 
ground cover according to F. E. Egler 
of Norfolk, Conn. Desirable shrub- 
lands have a remarkable ability to re- 
unwanted woody 
plants which may allow them to be 
maintained at a lower cost than grass- 


lands 


Cornell 


regard grass as the 


sist invasion of 


The majority of all herbaceous 
vegetation growing under guard rails 
along highways can be eliminated for 
a six week period by timely spraying 
with herbicidal formations according 
to Harry Iurka, Dept. of Public 
Works, Babylon, N. Y. and A. M. S. 
Pridham, Cornell University. Tests 
districts of the 
state using many different chemicals. 


were run in three 


Research in six southeastern 
states with chemical herbicides for 
track treatment of railroad as report 
ed by J. P. Taylor indicated that a 
combination of sodium chlorate and 
sodium trichloroacetate gave best re 
sults on the most prevalent types of 


vegetation 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins 


Circular on “’Dieldrin” 

Julius Hyman & Company 
have announced availability of a new 
circular No. 500 giving general in- 
formation on experimental use of 
“Dieldrin™ for agricultural and pub- 
lic health insect control. Copies of 
the folder are available by addressing 
the company at Denver, Colorado 

e 

Alrose Presents Catalog 

Alrose Chemical Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I., has issued a new catalog, 
“Surface Active Agents and Organic 
Described in 
the eight-page booklet are sequester- 


Chemical Specialties.” 


ing agents, non-ionic emulsifiers for 
agricultural sprays, and products use- 
ful in other applications. The pro- 
ducts, “Alrodynes,” non-ionic emulsi- 
fiers, are said to be relatively non- 
toxic non-ionic polymeric emulsifiers 
for spray concentrates such as DDT, 
chlordane, methoxychlor, lindane 
BHC, toxaphene and the esters of 
2,4-D. 

Write the Alrose Chemical 
Co., Providence, R.I., for a copy of 
the catalog. 


AC Now On Microfilm 


Agricultural Chemicals is now 
available to libraries and others on 
microfilm, according to an an 
nouncement by University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. The com- 
pany is photographing, page by 
page, leading 
magazines in various fields, and 


current issues of 
making them available to libraries 
which do not have storage space 
for large numbers of magazines. 
The microfilm volumes cost $3.50 


each 


Issues Publication List 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 47 
has been issued by the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station list- 
ing publications available from this 
source. The topics include entomol- 
ogy, fertilizers, plant diseases, and 
weed control in addition to numer- 
ous other subjects pertaining to ag- 
ricultural production. The list is 
available from the Cornell Dept. 


Offer New “Payloader” 
Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 
ville, Ill, has announced _ pro- 
duction of a new and improved 
Model HA “Payloader.” This small, 
compact 12 cu. ft. tractor-shovel has 
found wide use in unloading and 
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moving bulk materials such as ferti- 
lizer. The new model HA is said 
to be faster, more powerful and more 
rugged than the model it replaces. It 
features a new higher compression 


engine, said to give more power and 


economy 


(Left) New Hough 
“Payloader” Model 
HA, featuring in- 
creased power and 
economy of oper- 
ation for fertilizer 
plants. 


of Extension Teaching & Informa- 
tion, Ithaca, N. Y. 


. 
Issues Fumigant Info 
American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, has issued a new bulletin, No 
9, describing the principles and prac- 
tices of controlling insect infestations 
in grain with “Cyanogas” (Calcium 
cyanamid) fumigant. Instructions are 
presented for its use, with cautions 
and other information. Write Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Insecticide Dept., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
e 
Article on Barden Clay 
J. M. Huber Company, New 
York, tell the story on their insecti- 
cide diluent, Barden Clay, in the 
September-October issue of “Huber 
News,” company house magazine. 
In developing this new insecticide di- 
luent, Huber worked directly with 
manufacturers of various toxicants in- 
cluding Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
and Velsicol Corporation 
The test work showed Barden 
Clay to be a diluent for both pyre- 
thrum and chlordane. Other tests 
showed that the product worked very 
well with DDT, BHC and with cop- 
per salts and sulphur. The article is 
with photographs 
showing production, testing and ap- 
plication of insecticide dusts in the 
field. Copies of “Huber News” are 
available by addressing the company 
at 42 Madison Avenue, New York 
e 
Streamlined Granulator 
A new oscillating granulator 
has been announced by F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia. Con- 
structed of welded stainless steel, the 
hopper has a smooth inside finish for 
easy cleaning, the makers point out 


well illustrated 


Features of the machine in 
clude its leakproof construction, high 
strength gearing with many moving 
parts sealed in oil, and protection of 
the motor against dust and dirt. The 
makers state that all pockets and 
points where dust may collect, have 
been eliminated. Literature on the 
machine, designated as the 43B gran- 
ulator, is available from the company, 


5900 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Campbell Joins FMC 

Food Machinery and Chemi 
cal Corporation, San Jose, Calif., has 
announced that professor William L 


WM. L. CAMPBELL 


Campbell, head of the food techno 
logy department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, would be 
come a vice-president of the corpora 
tion and assume executive staff duties 


\ 


at the company’s home office in San 


Jose, California, effective January 1 
Professor Campbell, who has heen as 
sociated with M.LT. since 1945, was 
responsible for orgamzing the insti 
tutes food technology department 


World War Hl, 


was vice-president of the 


During professor 
( ampbell 
American Machine Defense Corpora 
tion of New York, served as assistant 
deputy rubber director, was a consul 
tant to the Army and Navy on pro 
duction problems, and was a member 
# the board of technical advisors of 
the Quartermaster General's Office 

A native of Cincinnati, Ohio 
he is a graduate of Yale University 
took post-graduate work in engineer 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolog o i law degree 
trom Boston C 

. 

Texas Fertilizer Meet 

The Texas Fertilizer Conter 
ence was to be held at College Sta 
tion, Texas, January 10 and 11. The 
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program called for a 10 
a.m. session Wednesday 
with C. N. Shepardson, chairman 
On the program were to appear C 
D. Shallenberger, J. D. Prewitt, and 
J. B. Page. The afternoon program 
was to have J. E. Adams as chair 
man, with talks by J. R. Johnston, 
R. H. Wyche, C. A. Burleson, H. C 
Hutson and J. F. Fudge 


ing session of Thursday was to he 


advance 
morning, 


The mom 


under the chairmanship of Dr. Fudge, 
with talks by W. O. Cox, M. K 
Thornton and R. D. Lewis 
Subjects to be discussed in 
cluded the national cotton program 
tor 1951, fertilizer usage in Texas 
regions, the pasture 
Texas, and a talk on 
European agriculture by Dr. C. E 


and adjacent 


program in 


Furgeson, Economic Cooperation Ad 


ministration 
e 


Wisconsin Session Held 

Under the sponsorship of the 
University of Wisconsin department 
of economic entomology, the fifth an 
nual Insect Control Conference with 
Industry was to be held January 10 
und 11 at the Loraine Hotel, Mad 
ison. The advance program for the 
twoday meeting called for a session 
Wednesday morning under the chair 
manship of T. C. Allen, with papers 
by R. D. Dicke, G. Moore, K. Ihde, 
D. Dever and C. L. Fluke. The after- 
noon program was under the chai 
manship of S. D. Beck, with papers 
being presented by T. C. Allen, H 
G. Simkover, R. D. Shenefelt, H. Ball, 
M. Barrow, and J. T. Medler 

E. H. Fisher was to be chair- 
man of the Thursday morning pro 
yram which was scheduled to hear 
papers by E. L. Chambers, J. W 
Apple. N. Miller, T. Davich, and T 
E. Bronson. Mr. Allen was slated as 
chairman for the final session on 
Thursday 


ers by 


which, in addition to pap- 


R. K and A 


Chapman 


Whipp, was to feature a panel on the 


present role of systemic insecticides 


Rohwer Defense Assistant 

Dr. S. A. Rohwer of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, has just 
been named special assistant for de- 


S. A. ROHWER 


fense in the Agricultural Research 
Administration by Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
ARA Administrator. In his new 
position Dr. Rohwer will be the Ad 
ministrator's representative 
in spearheading ARA defense ef 


He will represent the admin- 


special 


forts 
istrator in relationships with the 
Production and Marketing Admin 
istration under the Defense Produc 
tion Act and related executive and 
idministrative orders; and activities 
coming within the purview of the 
National Security Resources Board 
He will be ARA liasion officer with 
the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, and with the Munitions 
Board and the Research and Develop 
ment Board of the Defense Depart 


ment 


During World War II Dr 
Rohwer presented the needs for in 
secticide chemicals to the War Pro 
duction Board, representing the Na- 
ion’s farmers and the insecticide in- 
dustry. For his service during the 
war he was awarded the Superior 
Service Award by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1947. Dr. Rohwer is 
a native of Telluride, Colorado. He 
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attended the University of Colorado 
which honored him with a Doctor 
of Science degree in 1948. He has 
been with the Department of Agri- 
culture since 1909. 


Minn. Short Course in Feb. 

An aircraft spraying and dust- 
ing short course is scheduled to be 
held at the University of Minnesota 
farm, St. Paul, February 7 and 8, ac- 
cording to J. O. Christianson, director 
of Agricultural Short Courses for the 
University. 

Purpose of the course is to 
“present the results of insect and weed 
surveys with special reference to 1951 
infestations, and to discuss the con- 
trol of insects and weeds in 1951,” it 
was stated. Other topics to be dis- 
cussed include new insecticides, herbi 
cides and fungicides as well as me- 
chanical aspects of application. Tim- 
ing, rates of application, state and fed- 
eral regulations, and grower-pilot re- 
lations are also on the agenda for dis 
cussion 

A fee of $5 will be charged 
for the two-day course, and will in- 
clude copies of abstracts of the short 
course. Registration and sessions will 
be held in Coffey Hall, St. Paul 
campus of the University 

. 


Midwest Shade Tree Meet 

The Midwestern Chapter of 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, February 14-16. Subjects 
to be discussed include weed control, 
plant disease control, and the con- 
trol of various insects. Thomas J. 
Lynch, arborist, Winnetka, IIl., will 
speak on “Mosquito and Fly Control 
with Chemicals”; James E. Kuntz, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
will talk on “Developments in Oak 
Wilt Research”; and B. H. Grigsby, 
Michigan State College, East Lans 
ing, is to discuss “Some Aspects of 
the use of 2,4-D in Arboriculture.” 

Controlling Dutch Elm disease 
will be discussed by Roger U. Swing: 
le, U.S.D.A., Columbus, Ohio; and 
J. E. Bussart, Velsicol Corp., Chi- 
cago, will talk on “Scale Insects and 


Control Methods.” 
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Earl V. Hardenburg Dies 
Earl V. Hardenburg, 61, pro- 
fessor of vegetable crops at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. died 
December 4, 1950. 
was the author of num- 


Active in re- 
search, he 
erous articles and books on fertilizer 
ratios and placement, dry beans, crop 
survey methods and factors affecting 
the yield of potatoes. 

Born in Brocton, N. Y., Pro- 
fessor Hardenburg graduated 
Cornell University in 1912 and join- 
ed the faculty. In 1919, he received 
his PhD and was appointed assistant 


trom 


professor, and in 1926, a professor 
Dr. Hardenburg was a past president 
of the Potato Association, a founder 
of the Empire State Potato Club, 
Fellow in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


MEETINGS 


3rd Illinois Custom Spray Oper- 
ators Training School, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, January 18-20. 

California Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif., Jan. 30 to Feb. 1. 

Eleventh Annual Southern P.C.O. 
Conference, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Baton Rouge. La., Jan. 

* 29-31. 

Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers. Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn, Feb. 5-7, 1951. 
Third Annual Aircraft Spraying & 
Dusting Short Course, University 
of Minnesota Farm, St. Paul, Feb. 
76 8. 

Southem Weed Conference, Hotel 
se Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 


National Canners’ Association, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
14-23, 

Midwestern Chapter. National 
Shade Tree Conference, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Feb. 14-16. 

Kansas State Weed Conference, 
Topeka, February 15 & 16, 1951. 

Ist Annual Meeting. Southwestern 
Branch A.A.E.E., Adolphus Hotel. 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 1 & 2. 

South Dakota State Weed Confer- 
ence, Corn Palace, Mitchell. S. D.. 
March 14 & 15. 

N. Central Branch. A.A.E.E., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo. 
Ohio, March 21 & 22. 

Short Course on Use of Aerial 
Equipment in Agriculture, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., 
March 30 & 31. 

Nat'l Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. April 4. 5 & 6, 1951. 

American Chemical Society. 119th 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., April 1-5; Hotels Statler 
and Cleveland, Cleveland. Ohio, 
April 8-12. 


Expands Allethrin Output 
McLaughlin King 


Co., Minneapolis, has announced 


Gormley 


that they are expanding their pro 
duction of 
It was stated that the pres 


allethrin for military 
aerosols 
ent plans call for facilities to produce 


a substantial portion of the antici 


pated military and civilian needs 
© 


Cyanamid Names Wilkerson 


T. L. Wilkerson 


American Cyanamid Com- 
pany has announced the appointment 
of T. L. Wilkerson to the position 
of general sales manager for its Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division 


Mr. Wilkerson has 


with American Cyanamid Company 


served 
for 25 years as agriculturist, sales 
man and technical representative to 
fertilizer mixers. Prior to his new 
appointment he was general field 
supervisor of the Agricultural chem- 
icals Division with headquarters at 
Toccoa, Georgia 

A graduate in 
from Mississippi State College, Mr 
Wilkerson also did 
work at Louisiana State College after 
which he conducted work on cotton 
insects at the Cotton Experiment 
Station, Tallulah, Louisiana. He was 


later County Agricultural Agent in 


agriculture 


post graduate 


Tensas Parish 
7 


Guy H. Parham Dies 

Guy Henry Parham, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of Knoxville 
Fertilizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn., died 
December 7. He had been associated 


Sed 


with the company for 27 years 
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HAMMOND 


are best for packaging t. 
FERTILIZERS and CHEMICALS 


Fertilizers and agricultural chemicals are usually stacked out 
in the fields before they are used, and therefore must be packed 
in containers that will provide protection against rain, sun, 
snow and sleet. Yes... Hammond Betterbags will do just 
that. Your brand and necessary instructions attractively 
printed on these bags will keep farmers and nurserymen 
coming back for more and more of your products. Write 
today for quotation on your paper bag requirements. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BLUEFIELD, VA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. LIGONIER, PA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. BALTIMORE, MO. ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


SEWN BOTT i 
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Delaney Committee may Continue Investigation 


RESOLUTION to continue the 
A investigation of the Delaney 
Committee into the subject of protect 
ing the public against the possible con- 
tamination of foods by chemicals was 
contained in an interim report of 
the committee, issued Jan. 4th. “In- 
creasing use of chemical additives in 
the production and processing of 
foods has raised a serious problem 
as far as public health is concerned,” 
the committee warned. 


An amendment has been pro- 
posed to the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act which would require that 
chemicals such as insecticides, fungi- 
cides, herbicides, etc., for use on or 
in foods, would have to be checked 
and passed as safe for use by the Food 
and Drug Administration before their 
use would be permitted. The com 
mittee is apparently not anxious to 
rush into such legislation before hear- 


ing more evidence however. They con 


Shell Expands Plant 


Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, has announced further expan 
sion of its synthetic ammonia plant, 
located at Shell Point, near Pittsburg, 
Caht 
is to meet demands of agriculture and 
on the Pacific Coast. The 
output of the Shell Point synthetic 


The company states the move 
industry 


ammonia plant has been increased 
four times during the past twenty 


The latest ex 


pansion will represent an increase in 


years of Its operation 


output of over 300 percent over that 
of the past ten years 
* 

Tentative Insect Program 

An _ Insect 
ence was to be held at the Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, La., 
and 10, 1951 


ing was to familiarize people called 


Control Conter 
January ¥ 


Purpose of this meet 


upon to furnish farmers with infor 
mation on insecticdes 

The program chairman, Ru- 
dolph G 


tural Extension Service, University 


Strong, Louisana Agricul- 


JANUARY, 1951 


cluded in their report that “in view 
of the far-reaching consequences of 
such an amendment, the committee is 
of the opinion that individuals and 
groups who would be affected by such 
legislation should be given further op- 
portunities to present their views and 
to comment on proposed legislation 
before any specific recommendations 
are made to Congress.” 


One section of the Commit 
tee’s report dealing specifically with 
fertilizers, gave commercial fertilizers 
a clean bill of health. The report 
noted that some of the nation’s most 
eminent soil and plant scientists had 
testified that the use of chemical ferti 
hzers does not injure the soil and is 
not responsible for any of man’s ill- 
nesses. “No reliable evidence was pre 
sented that the use of chemical 
fertilizers has had a harmful or de 
leterious effect on the health of man 


or animal,” the report concluded 


Station, Baton Rouge, La. announced 
in December that subjects to be dis: 
cussed would include the insecticide 
supply situation; the cotton plant 
in relation to insect control; cotton 
insects: uses and limitations of in 
secticides; application of cotton insect 


icides; and the sugarcane borer 
J 


A&S Complete Expansion 
The completion of a $55,000 
program at the 
Canayoharie Arkell and 
Smiths has been announced recently 
by S. S. Yates, chairman of the board 
of directors and president of the 
This step marks the final 


plant) expansion 


plant of 


company 
phase of a two year expansion pro 
gram in all three of the company’s 
plants. The addition of the ware 
house space and manufacturing area 
has made possible economies of op 
eration and handling which had been 
impossible previously 

The installation of a high 
speed web specialty printing press in 
January is expected to increase the 


specialty bag capacity of the Canajo 
harie plant by approximately 50° 
In addition to bags for insecticides 
and fertilizers, this plant also manu- 
factures bags for coffee, flour, dog 
food, limestone, and cement 


on 

Reports Fertilizer Output 

TVA research has aided the 
commercial fertilizer industry in im 
proving their products, and expand 
ing the capacity of the industry, the 
Valley Authority claims 
in its annual report just submitted 


Tennessee 


to Congress with the opening of the 
new 82nd session. A large number 
of industry representatives visit its 
experimental plants, the TVA report 
“Drawings, 


states, and continues: 


specifications and similar materials 
have been loaned to industry repre 
sentatives to assist them in building 
electric furnaces and applying other 
TVA findings to their own opera 
tions. In special instances actual test 
ing and development been 
carned out in TVA laboratories to 


have 


assist commercial producers.” 

In the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, the TVA produced 125,400 
tons of concentrated superphosphate 
and 136,000 tons of amonium nitrate 
fertilizer. These figures are reported 
to be less than 5 of total U. S 


output 
se 


English to Baker Firm 
William H. English, Jr., for 
mer president of the New York Cof 
fee and Sugar Exchange, has been 
admitted to partnership in H. J. Baker 
& Bro., New York fertilizer firm 
7 
Offers New Rodenticide 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem 
Richmond,  Vir- 
“Black 


Leaf’ warfarin rat and mouse killer 


ical Corporation, 
ginia, are now marketing 
The active ingredient, warfarin, was 
developed by Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation and has been test- 
ed by Federal and State 


agencies with exceptional results in 


vanous 


rodent control 
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HAYWARD 


> 


D CHEMICALS 


PHENACIDE 


(TOXAPHENE) 


_TOXICHLOR > 


(CHLORDANE) 


D-WEED 


It will pay you to book your insecticides, weed killers and similar 
products for next summer's selling season now. Demand may quite 
possibly exceed the supply with resulting price increases. Orders 
booked with us now for later delivery are protected against price 
rises and will be given the benefit of any declines that might occur. 
Write us in regard to your needs today. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD at 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
ST.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA e@ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO @ OMAHA @ DENVER @ TULSA J) 


= 
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Calif Weed Control Conference Jan 30 


ANUARY 30, 31 and February 1 
J are the dates set for the third 
Weed Control 
Conference to be held on the Agri 
cultural Campus of Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif. A. S. Crafts, 
Cahf. Agricultural Experiment Sta ot 
tion, Davis, and president of the Cali 
Weed 


will be chairman of the opening ses- 


and improvement and management of 
ranges will be discussed on Wednes 
day morning, with B. A. Madson, 
professor of agronomy, Calif. Experi- 
ment Station, Davis, as chairman. The 


annual California 


afternoon session will feature a study 
weed untilled 
along irrigation canals, highways and 
railways. Paul Baranek, Bureau of 
Reclamation, will be chairman. Wed 


nesday evening is set aside for the 


control in areas, 


fornia Control Conference, 
sion on Tuesday. Appearing on this 
program will be Paul F. Sharp, direc annual banquet. 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Berkeley; J. Earl Coke, 
director of the Calif. Agricultural 
Extension Service, Berkeley; and 
Walter S. Ball, chief of the Calif 
Bureau of Rodent and Weed Con 


trol, Sacramento 


Education for weed control op 
erators is the subject for Thursday, 
with W. W. Robbins, professor of 
Botany, as instructor. The chemistry 
and application of herbicides will be 
discussed by Drs. Crafts and Harvey, 
Regulatory weed 
trol problems will be the subject of 
the final session Thursday afternoon 
Chairman will be Charles V. Dick, 
chief of the Calif. Dept. of Agri 
culture's Division of Plant Industry, 


respectively con: 


The afternoon session will 
hear discussions on local weed prob 
lems, with Waldo W. Weeth. Coal 
inga, Caht.. farmer, as chairman. In 
the evening a panel discussion on 


“What's New in Weed Control” will 
he featured, along with a quiz period 


Sacramento 

Officers of the C.W.C.C., in 
addition to president Crafts ond sec 
retary-treasurer Harvey, include 
Murray R. Pryor, vice-president. Mr 
Pryor is field superviosr of weed con 
trol in the Calif. Dept. of Agriculture 


in which the panel members will pa: 
ticipate. W 
treasurer of the conference, will be 


A. Harvey, secretary 


chairman 


Problems of brush 


clearance 


Arkell 


large southern multiwall bag plant 


Egyptian Fertilizer Plant 
Egyptian Fertilizer & Chem 
Cairo, held a gen . 


Fertilizer Increase Seen 
Aikman Ltd., London, an- 


nounced in its annual report to the 


and Smiths have their new 


ical Industries Co., 
eral meeting of the stockholders re 
cently to approve an increase in the 
company’s capital, made necessary 
British nitrogen industry that increas 


tood 


next tew years will necessitate sub 


by the building of a pumping plant 


at Suez and the installation of a pack ing requirements during the 
ing factory to increase production 
announced stantial increases in the consumption 


The managing director 


that the company would start pro- oi fertilizers. The report estimated 
duction in April, 1991. 


. on June 30, 


Brown to Arkell & Smiths 
Tom W. Brown, Jr. has rec- 
ently been appointed Southern Sales 
Manager of Arkell and Smiths, 
manufacturers of fertilizer bags. Mr 
Brown has previously been Texas Di 
visional Sales Manager. He will 
move his headquarters from Houston, 


Texas to Mobile. Alabama 


that the world stock of pure nitrogen 
1951 
than 285,000 tons, which is equivi- 
The firm 
predicted that estimated production 
for 1951-2 and 1952-3 will barely 


reach estimated consumption 


will be no more 


~ 


lant to 23 day's production 


Gen. Chem. Ups Biddison 
General Chemical Division of 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 


Ww he re 


JANUARY, 1951 


York, has announced the advance 
ment of Mark M. Biddison to the 
position of executive vice-president. A 
member of the General Chemical or- 
Biddi- 
son has served as a_ vice-president 
since 1947 

He began his career with the 
company in the sales department, act 
including 


ganization for 33 years, Mr 


ing in various capacities, 
manager of the Cleveland office and 
manager of sales 

From 1934 on, he served suc 
cessively as assistant general manager 
and general manager of the company 
before becoming vice-president 

- 

S. Dakota Weed Conference 

The South Dakota State 
Weed Conference is scheduled to be 
held at the Corn Palace, Mitchell. 
S. D., March 14 and 15, according 
to Charles J. Gilbert, State Weed 
Supervisor. 

. 

Davison Advances Goodall 

R. D. Goodall has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
Chemical 


marketing of Davison 


Corp., assuming among other respons 
ibilities those for advertising and pub 
lic relations, it-was announced re 


cently by R. L. Hockley, Davison’s 


vice president in charge of marketing 
Mr. Goodall has been with the firm 


since 1939 

He will be succeeded as gen 
eral sales manager-industrial division 
by Norman E. Hathaway 

7 

Southern Ag. Workers Meet 

Memphis, Tenn., is the loca 
tion of the 48th annual meeting of 
the Association of Southern Agricul 
tural Workers, to be held February 
5-7, at the Hotel Peabody 

Hotel Claridge, Memphis, ts to 
be headquarters for the Southern 
Weed follow the 
ASAW February 8 
and 9 


Conference to 

Meeting on 
According to B. B. Jones, 
ASAW secretary, 
will be held each day from 11 to 
12:30 at the Peabody, with other 
groups meeting afternoons and eve- 
nings at the Claridge. A registration 
fee of $2 will be charged, Mr. Jones 
indicated 


Sesstons 


general 
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Technical advice and assistance 
to fertilizer manufacturers in 
solving their manufacturing prob- 
lems is available for the asking. 
Just write. 
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Lion Anhydrous Ammonia— Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant to 
an 82.25", nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, the uni- 
formity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia-—-This product is available to manufacturers for 
use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30°; ammonia, its content can be 
controlled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions—- Made specifically for the manufac- 
turing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia nitro- 
gen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily handled 
and available in three types designed for varying weather conditions, 
and for formula requirements in the production of fertilizers that 
cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer —The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5°¢ nitro- 
gen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. Lion 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply bags with 
two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia— This new, superior-type sulphate is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of 21°; nitrogen. Through special condi- 
tioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content is greatly 
reduced. These factors, together with the special coating applied, make 
for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in storage. This 
product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 100-pound, 5-ply bags 
laminated with asphalt. 


sine ALE @ CHEMICAL DIVISION 
LION OIL COMPANY « DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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New BHC Plant 

The Celumbia Chemical Di- 
vision of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany has under construction at Nat- 
rium, W. Va., 
for the production 
chloride, aaa: to an announce 
ment by E. T. Asplundh, vice pres 
ident. The 


cipally in insecticide compounds for 


a new rh cen designed 
’ benzene hexa 


product is used prin 
dusting cotton 

Columbia Chemical Division, 
one of the nation’s largest merchant 
producers of chlorine, is diversifying 
its manufacturing operations into 
products which utilize 
their chemical composition. Benzene 
hexachloride is composed of 73% 
chlorine and 27¢¢ benzene. With 
BHC in short supply, potential con- 
sumption is beyond the chemical 
dustry’s present production capacity, 
it was pointed out 


chlorine in 


The new plant is expected to 
be completed in March or April, 
1951 depending on the ability of 
equipment manufacturers to 
delivery schedules 

° 
Cannon to Calspray Board 
Earl W. 


and manger of the marketing 


meet 


Cannon, vice-pres 
ident 
department of California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal., has 
been made a member of the board 
F directors of the 
graduate of the university of Cali 
Mr. Cannon joined the com 
pany as field representative in 1929 


corporation. A 
fornia, 


Oregon Seed Growers Meet 

The 10th annual convention 
of the Oregon Seed Growers League 
was held December 18-20 at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 
The program on Monday was devot 
ed to weed control, with round table 
discussions and the presentation of 
papers on various aspects of weed 
M. J. Belton, weed inspec 
tor, discussed control of perennial 
weeds in the Columbia basin; Carl 
Robertson, fruit and vegetable grow- 
er, told of weed control activities in 
this field; J. T. McDermid, Red Hills 
Experiment Station, Oregon City, 
talked on “Grass for Weed Control” 


control 


JANUARY, 1951 


Horsfall Accepts Phytopath Office at Memphis 


Dr. James G. Horsfall, director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, (left), accepts gavel 
as newly-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society. Holding 


and Rex Warren, on “Weed Control 
on Unplowed Lands.” A talk on 
Wednesday, “Weeds Grow in Cali 
fornia, too”, was presented by W 
A. Harvey, Davis, Calit 

Reports of committees includ- 
defoliants, 


analyses, in ad 


ed* activities in the use oi 
fertilizers, and soil 
pollin 

1950 


dition to studies on legislation, 
ization and harvesting methods 
officers of the 
Strome, 


League were Carey 
Junction City, Ore., pres 
ident; Jim Short, Redmond, vice 
and E. R. Jackman, Cor- 
secretary: treasurer. 

e 


Purdue Aerial Conference 


The third annual conference 


president 
vallis, 


on the use of aerial equipment will 
be held at Purdue University, Lafay 
ette, Indiana on March 19th and 
20th, 1951 
a short course on the use of 


The program will cover 
aerial 
equipment in the application § of 
chemicals, seeds and fertilizers in dust 
or spray form 
* 

—— Agri. Symposium 

A symposium on agricultural 
chemicals was included on the pro- 
gram of the 117th annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad 
Cleveland, 


vancement of Science, 


the gavel is Dr. C. M. Tucker, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, 1950 president 
of the Society. Ceremony took place at 
recent APS annual meeting in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Ohio, December 26-30 
ium, under the chairmanship of Dr 
Hal G. Johnson, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, covered the de- 
velopment and testing of new pest 


The sympos 


cides, as well as a resume of progress 
over the past decade. Appearing on 
the program, in addition to Dr. 
Johnson, were Dr. J. D. Wilson, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio; Dr. W. H. 
Tisdale, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Dr. L. 
V. Sherwood, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; J. M .F. Leaper, 
American Chemical Paint Co., Am- 
bler, Pa.; John C Pagan: U.S 
D.A., Beltsville, M J L. Horsfall, 
American ae Co., New York; 
Dr. George L. McNew, managing 
director, Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; and L. A. Long, 
editor, Agricultural Chemicals, New 
York. The symposium was held on 
the last day of the meeting, Decem 
ber 30. 
. 

Constructs Storage Tanks 

Illinois Anhydrous Ammonia 
Co., has announced that three 30,000 
tanks have been erected in Farmer 
City, Ill, to serve as a new bulk 
plant. The tanks will store liquid 
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nitrogen and the company will use 
its own machines to apply it to the 
soil. Operators of farms will sub 
which will 
around $11 an acre, 


scribe for the service, 
probably run 
according to a company spokesman 


NPA Confers on Sulfur 
Sulfur 
National 


producers met with 


Production Authority of 
a conference in Washing 
1950 to dis 


on on December 12 


cuss the nation’s capacity for meet 
The pro 


demand for 


ing the demand for sulfur 
ducers stated that the 
sulfur in 1991 will considerably ex 
ceed production 

NPA officials stated that sev 


eral interested government 


agencies 


are considering the question of how 


much sulfur must be exported in 


woid undue hardships to 
nations which depend on the 


S. for supplies 


Discussions indicated — that 


ite sources can be develop 
substitute for sulfur, but timc 
will make this a relatively 


developm which can 


relief 


immediate 


ted that 


necessary to divert a quantity of sul 


tur to build up reserves rather than 


permitting 


| 1951) consumption t 


equal production. Industry said that 
its current reserves amount to about 
a five month supply 

. 


APFC Honors Woodrum 


An In Memoriam Resolution 
was adopted by the board of directors 
of the American Plant Food Council, 
Inc., December 6, 1950 in honor of 
the late Clifton A. Woodrum: 


WHEREAS, the Honorable Clifton A. 

Woodrum served with distinction and 

honor as the first president of the Amer 
at Food Council, Incorporated, 
death October 6, 195 and 


WHEREAS established himself in the 
respect and aff m of his State and 
Nation for |! 


ampronship © the principles 


} 


courage and 


whict 


) enterprise system 
founded, ar 


« rendered 


WHEREAS notable and 
flective service in creating a better un 
derstanding 


tributi to 


o the National momy as a whole, 


of the fertilizer indu . its 


} 
agriculture ar its rela 


WHEREAS, as an acknowledged leader 
te 23 years he was , 


practical and farsighted i 


National affairs, always con 


on sense in encouraging 


and discouraging regi 


character 


WHE 


REAS, by his and devo 
tn " tv his courage of conviction, 
and his love 


himself in the 


' iy 


Work Starts on New Fertilizer Plant in Texas 


r 3 


esteem of all who knew him and was 
singularly effective as a spokesman for 
business without being unmindful of the 
well-being of his fellow citizens, and 


WHEREAS, his untimely death removes 
from Government and business a leader 
of influence for a better, stronger Nation, 
a friend with practical understanding of 
human weaknesses and appreciation for 
human fortitude, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the Board of Directors, in session this 
sixth day of December, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Fifty, unanimously record their 
respect, appreciation and admiration for 
the late Chfton A. Woodrum, and rec- 
ognize his effective leadership in the af- 
fairs of state and in the field of industry 
and particularly his manifold contmbu- 
American business 


as the best safeguard of American demo- 


tons in strengthening 
cratic institutions, American initiative and 
Americar 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
R ot thas 
vt the 


strength, 


resolution be set 
deceased, that a « 


ir corporated in he minutes 


meeting, that a copy be incorporated in 
1951 Journal of Proceedings of the 
merican Plant Food Counc: J th 


copy be sent to each 


trade magazines 
J 

ACS Meetings in April 

April, 1951, will see meetings 
4 the American Chemical Society in 
Boston (April 1-5) and Cleveland 
(April 8-12). The 119th National 
meeting will include sessions on 
“Methods of Analysis for Micro 
Quantities of Pesticides”, under the 
pesticides subdivision, at Boston. Full 
details of the two programs will be 
innounced later 

Headquarters for the ACS 
meeting in Boston are the Statler 
Hotel; at Cleveland, joint headquart 
ers will be at hotels Cleveland and 
Statler 

- 

Purcell Joins Pearson 

John W. Purcell, formerly a 
vice-president of the Prentiss Drug 
. New York, 
fifteen years associated with the sales 
department of Prentiss, has joined 
Pearson & Co., Mobile, Ala. as gen- 
The new 


ment was effective January 1. The 


& Chemical C and tor 


eral sales manager issign- 


Pearson company manutactures and 


distributes insecticides, fungicides, 
stock 
ulants in the southern market. Mr 
Purcell 


month ago 


specialties and legume = inoc- 


resigned from Prentiss a 
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Big ‘Offensive’ in Calif. 
Aimed at Leafhopper 

The emergency control pro- 
gram to kill winter generations of 
beet leafhoppers, recently completed 
by the 


Agriculture, was 


California Department of 
launched on an 
almost unprecedented scale, it 1s re- 
ported by Dr. H. M. Armitage, Sac 
ramento, chief of the State's depart 
ment of entomology. The control 
measures, designated to protect more 
than 400,000 acres of susceptible 
crops with an annual value of more 
than a hundred million dollars, were 
aimed at destroying the insects be- 
fore they were able to migrate to the 


foothills 


7 
Infesting thousands of dacres 
of range land on the western side 
of the Valley 
Pacheco Pass in Merced county to 


San Joaquin trom 


Arvin, in Kern county, the insect 
pests are known to he carriers of 
curly top virus which damages many 
commercial crops in the area 


Dr. Armitage describes the 
physical job involved in getting the 
operation under way. As many as 
nine planes were in use at one time 
in applying the spray material at the 


rate of 1,000 gallons per hour, which 
amounted to 2 


50 acres sprayed per 
flight 


hour, per plane. Some 29 
strips were utilized, he said 
“We used a total of 184 
tank loads of oil at these strips in 
carrying out the operations”, he re 
ports. “Trailers and 
were used as 


storage until ready for use.” 


semi-trailers 


roadside 


temporary 


Materials used in the big oper- 
ation included ready-mixed DDT in 
diesel oil, using 37'% pounds of tech- 
nical grade per 100 gallons, applied 
at the rate of four gallons per acre 
(1!2 pounds of DDT per acre 
regarded as being harmless to animals 
which might feed on sprayed plants.) 


Whether or not the big oper- 
ation will prove successful will be 
known in the spring, when the extent 
of disease may be determined. How- 
ever, Dr. Armitage observed that 
results of the campaign appear to be 
encouraging. 


JANUARY, 1951 


Top photo: “Field Generals” of oper- 
ation: (L to R) Dr. Armitage: Hugh 
Wallace, in field charge of beet leaf- 
hopper operations; Robert Harper. ap- 
plication supervisor; and William 
Wiard, junior entomologist. supervisor 
of application crews on location. 

Middle photo: Manner of handling 
and holding oil at flight strips. On 
hand in the picture are 12.000 gallons 


Am. Cyanamid Pres. Dies 


William Brown Bell, 71, pres 
ident of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, died of a heart attack 
December 20, while on a business trip 
He had headed the com- 
At that time, the 
company’s chief product was fertiliz 
er. He turned its attention to diversi- 
fied fields and acquired many smaller 


in Morocco 
pany since 1922 


companies 


Born at Stroudsburg, Pa., he 
attended local schools and received 
his A. B. degree in 1900, from Hav 
erford College in Pennsylvania. In 
1901, he received an A. M. in polit 
ical science from Columbia and in 
1903 was graduated as an attorney 

Succeeding Mr. Bell is Ray 
mond C. Gaugler, who has been with 


of insecticideal material. Contents of 
two of these units are required to keep 
single plane operating for one six-hour 
day. In all, 92 of these double units 
were delivered to flight strips. 

Lower photo: State-operated ground 
equipment was used in some of the 
marginal areas in and around oil fields 
where airplanes could not be utilized 
with both safety and effectiveness. 


Starting then 
he progressed 


Cyanamid since 1917. 
as an accountant, 
through the positions of assistant 
treasurer and comptroller, and became 
treasurer in 1929. In 1939, Mr. Gaug 
ler was made vice-president in charge 
of finances where he remained until 
his latest promotion 
Replacing Mr. Bell on the 
board of directors, is T. L. Perkins, 
of Perkins, Daniels and Perkins, New 
York 
. 


To Chem. Construction Co. 
General Edward 
Montgomery, U. S. Army, Retired, 
has been appointed Assistant to the 
Vice President of the 
Chemical Construction Corporation, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 


Brigadier 


Executive 


79 
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Recommendations in Calif. 

Recommendations bearing on 
technical and legal questions pertain 
ing to the application of pest control 
materials, were drawn up at the an 
nual meeting of the Agricultural Pest 
Control Cali- 
fornia, held at Fresno, California, on 
December 9 

Questions discussed included 
that of public liability, both of the 


Association, Inc. of 


employing farmer and the pest con- 


trol operator making the application 


Stauffer 


The draft of resolutions as furnished 
by Dr. E. R. de Ong, consulting 
entomologist and executive secretary 
of the association and President E 
QO. Carson follows: 


Resolutions 


1. The Agricultural Pest Con- 
trol Association, Inc. of California 
recommends as follows: that the 
California State College of Agricul- 
ture, the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the manufac- 


You can rely on Stauffer for your basic agricultural chemicals. With 
plants and warehouses in every major agricultural section, Stauffer can 
offer real service on shipments. And Stauffer service doesn’t stop there. 
Experienced entomologists and chemical engineers are available for con- 
sultation on any compounding, formulating or field problem. 


SULPHURS 
Spraying—Dusting—Soil 
Refined—Crude 

DDT 
Emulsifiable Concentrates and 
Mixed Dusts 
BHC 
Emulsifiable Concentrates and 
Mixed Dusts 
TOXAPHENE 
Emulsifiable Concentrates and 
Mixed Dusts 
LINDANE 
Technical and Concentrates 
ALDRIN 
Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 


PARATHION 
Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 


CHLORDANE 
Wettable, Emulsifiable 
Dust Concentrates 


2,4-D 


Amine and Ester Concentrates 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 


A convenient source of 
Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, Son Francisco 8, Cal. 
221 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Hlinois 


824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Houston 2, Tex. @ Weslaco, Tex. 
Apopka, Fla. @ N. Portland, Ore 


turers of pest control materials and 
application equipment and other 
sources of pertinent information shal! 
furnish copies of all publications and 
use and application of pest control 
materials, to all State licensed agri- 
cultural pest control operators. 

2. The Association urges the 
development of co-operative experi: 
ments between its members and the 
State Experiment Station, the State 
Department of Agriculture, 
facturers and other interested parties, 
in all matters pertaining to the use 


manu- 


and application of hazardous pest 
control materials 

3. The Association 
mends the study and establishment of 
a legal statute of limitation for the fil- 


recom 


ing of claims of damage to any 


orchard, vineyard, crop or living 
plant from application of pest control 
materials. All such claims for dam 
age shall be filed within 60 days of 
the date of application of the pest 
control material causing the alleged 
damage and before ten percent of 
the treated crop shall have been 
harvested 


4 The 


mends that the members shall co- 


Association = recom: 


yperate with the underwriters of in- 
surance covering the application of 
pest control materials, in promoting 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lems and in establishing recognized 
standards of equipment and applica- 
tion methods 
5. The Association wishes to 
express its appreciation of the pest 
control operators conference held on 
the University of California Campus, 
Davis, during February, 1950. It 
recommends the holding of a similar 
pest control operator conference on 
the Davis Campus in 1951 and that 
a duplicate operators conference be 
held at the University of Califormia 
Campus, Riverside. A conference in 
Southern California would make pos- 
sible the discussion of area problems 
and give opportunity of larger at- 
tendance 

It is 
that additional provision be made for 
instruction in plant pathology in ad- 


further recommended 


dition to economic entomology and 


insect control 
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Pennsalt Names Roeller 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia has placed its six sales 
departments under the supervision cf 
two assistant general sales managers, 
it was announced today by William 
P. Drake, vice-president and general 
sales manager. 

Appointed to 
created positions are R. S. Roeller, 
who will have general supervision of 
the Agricultural Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals and Special Chemicals 
Departments, and Arthur G. Tun- 
stall, Jr., who will supervise the B-K 
and Household Products, Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning and Maintenance 
Chemicals Departments. 

Mr. Roeller was sales manager 
of the Heavy Chemicals Department 
and will continue to act in this ca- 
pacity. He joined Pennsalt in 1922 
as a salesman in the Heavy Chemicals 
Department and since that time has 
served in various capacities in that 
department, including that of district 
sales manager of the Philadelphia 
area and field sales manager. 

* 
Spencer Names Cantwell 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of Dallas 
agronomist, of its Southeastern Dis- 
trict. He will be stationed in Spen- 
cer’s district sales offices, in Atlanta, 
Ga. Prior to his appoimtment by 


these newly 


Cantwell as 


Spencer, Cantwell served for two 
years as Associate County Agent for 
Sedgewick County, Kansas. 


* 
Foringer with Lion Oil 
T. M. Martin, president, of 
Lion Oil Company, EI! Dorado, 
Arkansas, has announced that John 
W. B. Foringer has joined the com- 
pany as Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions. He will have charge of all 
matters relating to personnel and 
labor relations. 
. 
Sanders Joins Spencer 
M. Kirk Sanders has joined 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas 
City as agricultural chemicals sales 
representative in Florida. Mr. Sand- 
ers, a graduate of North Carolina 
State College, has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the chemical field. 
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EMBERS of the fertilizer in- 

dustry doing business in Kan 
sas were guests of the Department of 
Agronomy of Kansas State College, 
December 7 and 8. Dr. H. E. Myers 
and his staff 
current research dealing with ferti 
lizers. Their latest findings on experi- 
ments with wheat, corn or sorghum, 
alfalfa and red clover were emphasiz- 
ed particularly. On the basis of their 
research, the following recommenda- 
tions were made (All per acre basis): 

Wheat, drill 150-200 pounds 
of 0-20-0 or 65-90 pounds 0-45-0 
with the seed plus 60-120 pounds of 
nitrate or equivalent 


revie wed 


capable 


ammonium 
either at planting or as a top dressing 
anytime until March 15. 

Com or Sorghum, put down 
at planting 100-150 pounds of 0-20-0 
or 40-60 pounds of 0-45-0 plus 100- 
200 pounds of ammonium nitrate or 
its equivalent at time of planting or 
as a side dressing at first or second 
cultivation. If the soil is deficient in 
potash, use 0-20-20 or 0-14-7 instead 
of 0-20-0 or 0-45-0, 

Alfalfa—On land high in pot- 
ash, drill or broadcast, just prior to 
seeding, 200 pounds 0-20-0 or 90 
pounds 0-45-0. On land low in pot 


ash, use 285 pounds of (14-7 


Red Clover, drill 


small grain seeding 200 pounds of 
0-20-0 or 90 pounds of 0-45-0 where 


with the 


phosphorus alone is needed, or use 
200 pounds of 0-20-20 or 0-20-10 
or 285 pounds of 0-14-7 where both 
phosphorus and potash are needed. 
M. H. MeVickar, chief agron- 
omist, National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington, discussed the use of air- 
creft in applying fertilizer, point- 
ing out that the could 


sometimes be used to advantage in 


airplane 


putting down fertilizer at the proper 
time when weather conditions make 
it impossible to do the job with 
ground equipment. 

At the banquet, the 
speaker, Kenneth A. Spencer, presi- 
dent of Spencer Chemical Company, 


described 


guest 


how nitrogen producers 


Kansas Fertilizer Conference Held 


take coal or natural gas and produce 
valuable agricultural nitrogen. With 
expensive equipment and complicated 
processes, a final product is manu 
factured having a value many times 
that of the initial raw materials. Mr. 
Spencer went further and stressed 
that under efhcient plant manage- 
ment and judicious agricultural use 
nitrogen benefits our whole economy 
the producer, the farmer, those em 
ployed in the plant, those engaged in 
transportation and, of course, the 
public by providing more and better 
food at lower prices 
In summarizing the confer 
ence, Dr. Myers stressed the wisdom 
through 
than 


production 
rather 


of increasing 
judicious fertilization 
purchasing more land. He pointed 
out that the price of fertilizer was 
relatively low compared to the prices 
received by farmers for their prod- 
ucts. 
. 


Ill. Custom School Jan. 18 
Dates for the Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training School 
have been set for January 18-20, ac- 
cording to H. B. Petty, extension 
specialist in entomology, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. The meeting, to 
be held in the Illini Union Ball Room 
on the University campus, will place 
particular emphasis on insect and 
weed identification, insecticides, form- 
ulations, mode of action, toxicity and 
residues, Mr. Petty said. Discussions 
will also be held on recent develop- 
ments and recommendations on the 
control of corn borer, grasshopper, 
and chinch bug, as well as information 
on new application equipment. A 
session on new developments in brush 
control, weed control and soybean 
defoliation is also expected to be held. 


. 
Davison Names Roop V-P 
Davison Chemical Corp., 


Baltimore, Md., has named Marshall 
C. Roop 
Mr. Roop was both secretary and 
treasurer of Davison, and will retain 
the former office. The new treasurer 


will be J. Early Hardesty 


as vice-president-finance 
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Plant Food Council Elects Truitt President 


AUL T. Truitt, president of the the Public Relations News Annual 
National Association of Mar Achievement Award for excellence 


garine Manufacturers since 1943, has in public relations programs 
i just been elected president of th “As president of the council,” 
a American Plant Food Council, Inc Mr. Truitt said, “I shall endeavor to 
ve, He succeeds the late Clifton A turther the organization’s aims and 
Woodrum, who died October 6th purposes, with special emphasis on the 
Mr. Trurtt’s work with the margarine allamportant problem of maintaining, 
nanufacturers group was exceptional replenishing and increasing the fer 
ly successtul, and in 1949 the associa tihty of our soil.” 


idership, was given “We feel fortunate.” said W 


PAUL T. TRUITT 


T. Wright, of Norfolk, Va.. chair 
man of the executive committee of 
the Plant Food Council, “in obtein 
ing the services of an outstanding 
man hke Mr. Truitt. Wherever he 
has worked he has built an enviable 


reputation for integrity, industry, 


ability and achievement. I know Mr 
Truitt is looking forward with zest 


é to helping the membership of the 
ad American Plant Food Council aid 
agriculture. Our job is to help im 


' the ONLY spreader that gives uniform distribution? =" “= bend and ruse better 
: ag . crops. Both are in the public interest, 
| : If you throw a handful of fertilizer into a field, the heavy bits naturally and each is part of our first line of 
’ go farther than the fine powders—you get uneven distribution. You can eotinnst iin * 
} , see for yourself why any “spreader” that throws lime and fertilizer is “ 
; bound to give uneven distribution. That's why Hercules uses an entirely Mr. Truitt was born bss Mil- 
; different principle to build a spreader that actually spreads fertilizer, lersburg, Mo., on October 25, 1900 
: instead of throwing it. With this exclusive Hercules principle, chain He was graduated in 1924 from the 
. ; conveyors pull the material across a diagonally- University of Missouri where he 
: cut distributor plate, so that it drops uniformly studied agriculture and business ad 
at all times. ministration. He married Jonnabelle 
; What's the result? Better crops. More profits. Hunt of Kansas City, Mo.. in 1928 


No more soil burn. No spotty concentration 
of materials. No waste distribution. Lime and 
fertilizer spread evenly, no matter what the 
weather, in 20-foot swaths. Gives accurate 


Previous to his position as 
president of the National Associa 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, he 


quantity control from 200 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. per had been an executive with Sears 
Discharge orms fold quickly acre. Spreads all types of agricultural limes and Roebuck & Co., and had been an 
saat tatiana fertilizers, dry or moist. official of the Treasury Department 
= und the Department of Commerce 
the only spreader that SPREADS 
Ca ruula- fertilizer instead of throwing it! ° 
ewe — + New Fertilizer Plant 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION Fannin’s Gas and Equipment 
Dept. 104, GALION, OMIO Co., Glendale, Ariz., recently launch - 
Please send me— Beene a e 

More informetion on the revolutionory new Hercules ed a new 9350.000 fertilizer plant, 

Spreoder 


! 
! 
! 
| 
1. in Glendale, which will handle bulk 
C) Details on how | con get o profitable deoler franchise for 
| the new Hercules Spreader houuler storage of anhydrous ammonia and 
| 
| 
! 
I 
I 


NAME__ _ = ee a low-cost, concentrated source of 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. itrogen. In explaining the decision 
nitroge sail g the decisic 
». ©. ADDRESS_ oe GALION, OHIO ‘“ ~, ee 
to enter the fertilizer field, Ernest 
Fannin, president of the company, 
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pointed out that the company has 
distributed gallons of 
liquid petroleum 
since 1929, and that anhydrous am- 
monia is handled much like liquid pe- 
troleum and can be transported by 
Fannin’s fleet of 86 special trucks and 


millions of 
gas to rural areas 


other vehicles 
. 

Mente Shifts Executives 

Announcement has been made 
by Mente & Co., Inc., textile bag 
manufacturers in New Orleans, of 
the following promotions and realign- 
ment of executive duties. effective 
Marshall L. Harper, 
formerly assistant secretary-treasurer, 
has become assistant vice-president; 
J. Lucius McGehee is now 
vice-president in charge of research 
while E. Reid 


assumes In 


immediately : 


assistant 


and development: 
Powell, 
addition the title of 
president in charge of production 
In Mente’s Savannah branch, 
A. Baggs, Ir. has been made assistant 
manager aad the same title has been 
given to M. P. Robertson at the 
Houston branch 
* 


Canadian Report Issued 
The annual report of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture 
has been issued by James G. Gardin 
er, minister of Agriculture for the 
Dominion. The 288-page book de- 
scribes in detail the year's activities 


in control of insects, plant disease and 


plant manager, 
assistant vice- 


James 


weeds, as well as a section on the 

use of fertilizers. It is available from 

the Canadian Dept. of Agriculture, 

Ottawa, Ontario, for 50< 
a 


Canners to Meet in Chicago 

The National Canners Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1951 convention 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb 
ruary 14-23. The group will study 
the impact of wartime economy on 
and it was expected 
conducted 


the industry, 
that discussions will be 
covering the use of chemicals in the 
raising of foodstuffs. An exhibit of 
machinery and supplies will be 

cluded in the general program, ac 
cording to Nelson H. Budd, director 
of the NCA information division 
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AAEE MEETING 


(Continued from Page $3) 


and de 
termining other sources by which con 
sumers may be affected by the same 
substances. He pointed out that the 
FDA has at its call scientists of its 


applied in toxicity studies; 


own, and also workers of U.S. Public 


Health Service which includes the 
National Institutes of Health. Both 
Public Health and the FDA are divi- 


ere 
Peis ue wight 


al 


gttiNiNG 
Gs t " >. 


sions of the Federal Security Agency, 
and both will participate. 

(An unfortunate — accident 
marred Mr. Levinson’s talk. Upon 
its completion, he stepped backward 
and fell from the raised platform, 
injuring his back. He was taken 
to a Denver hospital where treat 
ment was given, and he was later 
brought back to Washington by 
plane. Latest reports were that he 
Was recovering satisfactorily.) 
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Laboratortes, 


spoke on the environmental 


Kettering Cincinnati, 
Ohno, 
health aspects of certain agricultural 


pesticides, pointing out in detail that 


some of the fears regarding harmful 
effects to man are overemphasized 
This paper in full is to appear in 
the February issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals.) 

Albert Hartzell of Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re 


search, Yonkers, N. Y., in his paper 


“Bioassay of Organic Insecticdes in 


Processed Foods” compared the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of chemi 
cal and boassay methods for the de- 
tection of toxic insecticidal residues 
in processed foods. Chemical methods 
are usually more accurate and specific 
methods, he pointed 


bioassay 


than 
yut, but on the other hand, biological 
methods of analysis are usually more 
Better methods are urgently 
the de 


organic spray residues in 


Sensitive 
needed, he emphasized, for 


tection of 


pros essed fi m rds 


COPPER SULPHATE ~ 


Crystals - 


BASIC COPPER 


Superfine - 


Powdered 
SULPHATE 


(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc 
56% Zinc as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 


T. P. S. Teotia and Paul A. 
Dahm of the Kansas Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, in their paper, “The 
Effect of Temperature, Humidity and 
Weathering on the Residual Toxici 
tes of Five Organic 


the House Fly,” 


Insecticides to 
presented data on 


comparative evaluations of the resi 
dual effectiveness of five organics, 
aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, lindane 


and parathion. Emulsions of the five 
insecticides were compared on the 
basis of 50 milligrams of toxicant per 
toot 
and 
panels and exposed to the elements 
for 45 days. The dieldrin 


tions were the most persistent 


square 
pa inted 


applied to unpainted, 


whitewashed 


ply We od 


tormula 


hl 
on al 


three types of panels, maintaining 
their initial toxicity on the 
45th day. Then followed in order of 


persistence aldrin, parathion, chlor 


¢ ! 


dane and lindane. In applications on 
glass panels, dieldrin and parath n 
were the most persistent 

Robert Glen, Chief, Division 
of Entomology, Canadian Department 
ot Agriculture, 
Recent 


Entomology.” Research in the division 


reported on “Some 


Developments in Canadian 


has more than doubled over the past 
five stated. Mr 


emphasized that Canada has estab 


years, he Glen 


lished effective measures for the 


registration of insecticides prior t 
t legislation.” 

W. L. Popham, B.E.P.Q.. U.S 
D.A., reviewed “Some of the Funda 
mental Problems Characteristic of 
Large Scale Pest C 
The new approach to 


problems, he said, is in the direction 


“with a minimum 


} 
Salk 


mtrol Projects.” 


pest control 
of “preventive entomology.” This ap- 
proach he contrasted with the tempor 
ary, stop-gap, “sandbagging-the-levee™ 
often had to 
be resorted to in the past to meet im 


type control which has 


medhate serious insect infestations. To 
prevent widespread and destructive 
outbreaks of crop, and 
stock pests, from occurring periodi- 
cally, he be 


foresight, intelligent planning, scien 


torest live 


counseled, there must 
tific and constructive preparation be 
fore the insect infestations actually 
appear. 

“For some fifty years,” he ob 
served, “gypsy moth control was a 
fine illustration of sandbag control.” 
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In spite of all such efforts, the pest 
Fortunately 
new control methods have become 


was steadily spreading 


available and there seems now to be 
a strong possibility that the gypsy 
moth can be eliminated entirely. Un- 
til recently, he added, “grasshoppers 
and Mormon 
fought on the sandbag basis.” 
accepting 


were also 
Farm 


crickets 
ers were accustomed to 
periodic invasions as inevitable. How 
ever, within the past five years con- 
trol procedures have progressed so 
rapidly that many entomologists “are 
optimistic that these most destructive 
of all crop pests associated with west 
ern agriculture may be successfully 
comhated on a preventive basis.” 

Such a result can be achieved. 
the speaker emphasized, however, 
only as a result of constructive think 
ing and planning in advance of the 
infestations 

“There is urgent 


need,” he 


pointed out, “for greater flexibility 


in the use of personnel and facilities 
in our research programs.” The pro- 
ductiveness and effectiveness of or 
ganized and publicly supported pest 
control work could be substantially in 
creased, he argued, by having: 

(1) An organization and fa 
cilities which would permit an alert 
and aggressive research program 
without the usual delays 

(2) An adequately 
flexible 
quarantine service 

(3) A joint Federal-State sur 
highly trained, 


staffed, 


trained and foreign plant 


Vey organization of 
alert and practical technicians direct 
ing its efforts toward sound preven- 
tive programs of pest control 

(4) More adequate pilot plant 
testing of suggested new pest control 
procedures 

Probably the most important 
development at the business sessions 
was a decision to refer to the member 
ship a proposal to merge the two na 
tional entomological organizations 
(the A.A.E.E. and the E.S.A.) into 
one. The proposed combined organi 
zation would have a full-time Execu 
tive Secretary, and a Governing 
Board larger than cither of the pres 
ent Executive which 
would conduct most of the business 
of the new organization. The Board 


Committees, 
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as proposed will be as representative 
as possible of the various interests in 
the profession, both geographically 
and as to subject matter. 

Special committees have been 
working on this proposal for two 
years and their recommendations are 
embodied in a proposed amendment to 
the constitution that will be submitted 
to the membership for mail vote. If 
two-thirds of the votes cast by mem- 
bers of cach organization are in favor 


insecticides. 


at higher speeds. 


.§ microns and 70°; 


of the plan it will go into effect 
soon as practicable after January 
1952. 

. 


Southern PCO’s Meet 

The eleventh annual southern 
Pest Control Operators’ conference 
is to be held on the campus of Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge, 
January 29-31. The program will in 
clude a talk by Wm. O. Buettner, 


MONETTA CLAY 
PRODUCT 


PEST-X is economical to use as a primary extender 
for DDT, BHC, Parathion, Chlordane and other 


PEST-\ has been developed from a deposit contain- 
ing no grit, (free silica), and no other abrasive par- 
ticles which must be separated out by air flotation, 
thus permitting a heavy enough bulk density for 
incorporating poisons in crystalline form by grinding 


PEST-X has small particle size, 15°% being less than 


less than 15 microns. 


PEST-X has excellent adhesion qualities as a carrier 
of insecticides, fungicides and other agricultural 
dusts, is free flowing and will not cake easily. 
PEST-X has a pH value of 4.48 and produces a 
stable final product, showing no deterioration in 
toxicity of the insecticide. 

PEST-X is recommended for wettable concentrates. 


PEST-X is desirable when the toxins are to be in- 
corporated by impregnation. 


Send for Working Sample. 


MONETTA CLAY CORPORATION 


601 Carolina Life Building 
Columbia 1, South Carolina 


NOTE: We Make No Claims For The Toxicity of 
Monetta Clays, Just a Good, Economical 
Diluent And Extender 
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National Pest Control Ass'n. secre 

tary, Brooklyn, N. Y., on safe use 

chemicals and formulations; and 
on fly and rat control 


FUNGICIDES 


(Contimued from Page 63) 


while untreated areas remain chlorot 
nd stunted 


t affect the new 


the plants were 


It was noted that the 


sprayed; the tron is not readily trans 
located, a fact that has been noted 
different 


crops. For this reason repeated sprays 


by others working with 
ire necessary 

Some applications have been 
made with a fixed-boom sprayer with 
two nozzles per row, others with con 
ventional power sprayers with hand 
hoses. Better results are being ob- 
tained in San Mateo County with 
probably as the 


hand applic ations, 


; 
t better wetting and coverage 


aeTaASrER a DDT 


Check the specifications on the new Pestmaster 75°. 


WETTABLE POWDER 


Wettable 


Powder. Compare them with the highest manufacturing standards 
obtainable and you will see for yourself why we are justifiably 
proud of the high quality and uniformity of Pestmaster Agricultural 
Chemicals. Whatever your insecticide problem may be, Agricul- 
tural, Industrial or Public Health,.try Pestmaster for best results. 


Application rates have averaged 100 
to 150 gallons per acre. 

According to these workers, 
this is one of the few examples of 
satisfactory response to ferrous sul 
fate sprays for control of chlorosis 
on a commercial scale. They report 
that other crops in the same region, 
on the same soils, do not show chlo 
rosis. These crops include stock, 
gladiolus, marguerite daisies, straw- 
flowers, and brussels sprouts 


Effect of Fungicidal Drenches 


RANK A. Haas and D. E 
Ellis of the North 


Agricultural Experiment Station re 


Carolina 


port that lettuce downy mildew 


' 
caused by the fungus Bremia lactucae 


resulted in serious loss of 
isolated propagation frames in_ the 
ind St. Helena, 


January 


vicinity of Burgaw 
North Carolina, 


1LYs0 


during 


In the fall of 1949 an experi 

ment was performed on a_ lettuce 
‘ 

farm near Burgaw to determine the 
efficacy of two soil fumigants and 
three fungicides applied as drenches, 
in controlling damping-off of lettuce 
Damping-off was of little 


consequence in this test, but downy 


™M edlings 


mildew appeared in epidemic 
hetween January 10 and 27 
On January 17 an estimate 


was made of the amount of 
, , 

in the various treated plots. It 

found that plants treated with certain 

materials were free or relatively free, 

thers were heavily infected 

10 plants taken at 


whereas 
On January 27 
random from 4 stations in eact 
the 3 replicates planted with Icel 

lettuc were 


mildew The 


viven 


lettuce and Romaine 


examined for downy 
ft the examination ar 
I pertinent 


ind meth 


Table is statisti 


derived from infection readings 


x used in the 


In percent 
Infection readings were high 
for the control plots and the fumi 


gated plots. In marked contrast, how 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BROMIDES. SALT, MAGNESIUM ORIDES a’ 

WManugacturers og , QUID CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, DDT AND OTHER “ 
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y 
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ever, plots that received drench ap 
plications of “Fermate™ or “Tersan™ 


contained but few infected plants, 
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and plots that received drenches of 
“Dithane Z-78" were free of infec 
tion 

The first drench treatments 
were applied on November 28, 1949, 
at the time of seeding, and were 
continued at weekly intervals until 
1950; hence a total of 7 
applications Each 
drenched plot received approximate 
ly 4.5 grams of fungicide per square 


January 9, 


were made 


yard of soil surface per application, 
and a total of approximately 31.5 
grams per square yard for the 
season 

The interval between 
the final drench application and final 


recording of data amounted to 18 


la pse 


days, and during this interval the 
lettuce plants made more than a one 
fold growth increase, thus reducing 
mildew 


accrued trom a protective coating of 


the possibility that downy 


the fungicides as a result of direct 
drench application to the plants them- 
selves. Theoretically, therefore, com 
plete downy mildew control with 
‘Dithane Z-78," 
control with  cither 
“Tersau.” achieved in this experi 
ment, may have resulted, on the one 


hand. 


fungicides from the soil surface and 


and near-complete 
“Fermate™ or 


from volatilization of the 
condensation on the leaves, or, on the 
other hand, from plant absorption, 
either through roots, 
stomata, of the compounds directly 
or of some fungicidal fraction of 
these compounds, thus imparting a 
therapeutic effect. Explanation of the 
factual results will require further 


information 


FOREIGN VISIT 


(Continued from Page 35) 


We also visited in 
stitutions in the environs of Stock 
holm, namely, the Natural History 
Museum, the Bergius Botanic Gard 
en, the Swedish Protection Institute, 
Forest Research 


experiences deepened our 


it Hammerby. 


and the Institute 
These 
awareness of the high place Sweden 
holds in the entire field of Botany 
and botanical research 


We left this land of Viking 
splendor with regrets, compensated 
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cuticle, or 


only by the desire of returning again 
to enjoy the friendliness of the Swed 
ish people, the cleanliness of Stock 
holm, and the beauty of the whole 
Scandinavian countryside. 

Our first stop after Sweden 
was Copenhagen where we visited the 
Carlsberg Research Institute and saw 
some of the physio-chemical work be 
ing conducted on proteins and amino 
acids. After a flight from 
Copenhagen to Scotland, we next 
visited the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland 


quick 


at Corstorphine 


every Sprajet nozzle is hand tested! 
Pr; 


Hond testing of every Sprajet Nozzle 
with a chemical solution is undertoken 
ot our factory to predetermine proper 
spraying potterns under simulated field 

diti The th gh of this test 
encbles us to UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE Sprajet Nozzles for one 
full spraying season and assure users of 
efficient, trouble-free operation. 


near Edinburgh. Here are made the 
Scottish studies on virus diseases and 
their transmission; the work being 
identification of virulent 
strains of late blight of 
(Phytophthora imfestants); the work 
of Miss Noble on seed-borne para- 
sites, and that of Dr. Boyd on oro 
graphic rain problems as related to 
late blight of potato 

There was much to see and 


dk me on 
potato 


enjoy in Edinburgh, in its environs 
famed in the stories of Robert Louis 


Stevenson. We also enjoyed a visit 


THERE 1S A Sprajet NOZZLE FOR EVERY JOB 

The full-size range of Sprajet tips, both flat fan and cone, assures 
users of a proper selection whether the job calls for spraying crops, 
pasture, live stock, brush or buldings. Today, Sprajet’s complete 
line is filling the needs of the country’s expanding spraying program. 


FITS ALL SPRAYERS! 


The universal interchangeability 
of SPRAJET ports end their in- 
creasing populerity as origina! 
equipment has made SPRAJET the 
only replacement line that need 
be carried today in order toe 
service oll makes of sprey rigs. 


size Fle-Guide today. 


Nozzles—Suction Strainers—Lline Strainers—Double and Single 


The Complete 
line 


Swivel Nozzles—Thioseal Check Valves—Venturi Check Valves— 
Venturi Suction Valves. 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


705 McGee 
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to the Seaweed Research Institute at 
Musselburgh, seeing its work and 
more of the countryside through the 
hospitality of Dr. F. N. Woodward, 
director. Finally, after a visit with 
Prof. and Mrs. Matthews of Aber 
deen University, we “went up” to 
London 
In the heart of this tremend 
ous city and outlying areas, we were 
fortunate enough to see some of the 
problems being studied at a few of 
the English research stations, particu 
larly the work at the Commonwealth 
Mycological Institute, Kew; Rotham 
sted Experimental Station, and the 
East Malling Research Station, Kent 
als the Commonwealth Potato 
Research Station, Cambridge. At the 
Commonwealth Mycological — Insti 
tute, we had an opportunity to meet 
r, Dr. S. P. Wiltshire, and 
several members of his staff. Al 
though we missed seeing Kew in lilac 
time, we did enjoy the magnificent 
greenhouses of the Bot 
unic Gardens, which were none the 


less beautiful 


At Rothamsted Experimental and world-renowned mycologist. At 
Station, Harpenden, we met and her Institute we saw some of the re- 
discussed with Dr. Philip Gregory, search under way and also the world- 
his work on the physics of spore dis famous collection of fungi it main- 
persal under both laboratory and field tains 
conditions Aside from the time employed 


The Continent was the object in professional visiting, we were grat- 


of our next journey and we succeed ied to see some of the centers of 
ed in visiting several botanic gardens learning of a non-botanical nature 
and research institutes in France, museums, art galleries, the spiritual 
Italy, southern Germany, and, prin shrines and edifices renowned in 
cipally, the Netherlands. At Wagen centuries-old history, quaint and fort 
ingen, Holland, we visited the Labor ressed towns, the resting places of 
atory of Phytopathology, and in an kings, poets, authors, and the scenes 
other branch, the Phytopathological of their activities. We saw the sites 
Service Laboratory for Holland. Here # ancient and modern war, and 
we learned of the work being done pondered on how little mankind 
mn the identification of fungi, the sol seems to learn from the peaceful 
ution of nematode problems, and the quiet of the shores of Hannibal's 
micro-meteorological research con Lake Trasimene and the hollow 
ducted by Dr. Post at de Bilt on the wastes of London's bombed squares 
relation of weather to plant diseases in back of St. Paul's 

At still another research insti Though slightly travel-worn 
tution in Holland, the “Willie Com upon returning to America, the 
melin Scholten”  Phytopathological fatigue was as nothing compared to 
Laboratory at Baarn, we had the the richness of this experience in 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Johanna meeting our European confreres, in 


Westerdyck, head of the itute, the discussion of botanical interests! 


Send for Our Special Bulletin 
on ORGANO-METALLIC FUNGICIDES 


Nn. & 


..+ now, twenty years later — 


HLW EMULGATES as 
ORGANO - METALLIC FUNGICIDES 


(SPRAY CONCENTRATES) 
eee 


ORCUPRON the modern challenge to COPPER SULFATE. 
A 20°; Copper Resinate dissolved in blended oils, for 
continuous copper spray. Average emulsion spray at 
the rate of 27. Low priced. 

MERCUPRON combining aromatic copper and mercury 
compounds, a wide range fungicide spray concentrate 
(downy mildew, blights, rot, many parasites). Low 
residual toxicity. 

MERCUSOL a modern seed protectant, an Emulgate of 2% 
organic mercury in blended solvents, for use as an 
emulsion, at the rate of 1:2000 or more. 

ALNUTRON the Universal Soil Nutrient, Emulgate of 
Boron * Cobalt * Copper * Iron * Manganese * (Mo- 
lybdenum) * Zine in blended Solvents, totaling the 
elementary trace elements. 


WOUDHUYSEN & ASSOCIATES DIGBY 4-1857 
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New Plant for Spencer 

Spencer Chemical Company 
began production of fertilizer and in- 
dustrial ammonia last month at its 
Henderson Works, Henderson, Ky. 
The Henderson plant was purchased 
from the government earlier this 
year. At the same time, Spencer 
leased nitric acid facilities at Charles- 
town, Indiana. The Charlestown 
Works are to be used to manufacture 
“Spensol” (ammoniating solutions) 
for mixed fertilizers. Operations at 
the Charlestown Works were expect- 
ed to begin early in December 

e 


Roberts to L.A. for Bemis 

George N. Roberts, Jr., form 
erly in the accounting and auditing 
department of Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
general offices in St. Louis, has been 
appointed office manager of the Bemis 
plant and sales division in Los 
Angeles, the company has announced 
The appointment became effective 
December 4 


TESTIMONY 


(Continued from Page 59) 


soil, he testified that adequate liming 
and fertilizing with chemical fertihz 
ers in Wisconsin are increasing yields 
generally from 20 to over 100 per 
cent, “With such treatment,” he 
said, yields per acre of alfalfa hay 
of four tons, oats and corn of 100 
bushels and potatoes of from six to 
eight hundred bushels are becoming 
common. It is probably safe to say 
that if the farmers of Wisconsin had 
never used any lime or chemical 
fertilizer, their yields on the average 
» the common farm crops would 
not be greater than one-half of what 
they are today.” He went further 
to say that an increase of lime and 
chemical fertilizer use in his state 
would increase yields another 25 t 
30 percent 

Public Health Impaired? 

CORNING the idea that public 

health may be undermined by the 
use of chemical fertilizers, Dr. Truog 
presented strong scientific evidence 
that such fears are completely ground- 
less. “Let us examine carefully some 
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of the arguments propounded by the was used, all of which can be cor- 
‘organic school.”, Dr. Troug pro rected by well-established procedures 
posed. “First, what about the con The claim that food produced through 
tention that food produced through the use of chemical fertilizers contains 
the use of chemical fertilizers is in because of such use substances inim- 
ferior in quality because of such use? ical to health has also never been 
This claim is founded largely on substantiated, nor does there exist 
imagination and has never been sub- any authentic evidence to support 
stantiated by careful observation or this claim. 

rigorous experiments. If such food It is true that should a chem: 
is too low in some element like phos ical fertilizer contain notable amounts 
phorus, it simply means that an im of an element like selenium which 
proper grade or amount of fertilizer 1s not essential for plant life and is 


isoly Dils 


* EXCELLENT SOLVENCY 
for Insecticide Chemicals 


* ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


reduce your production costs 


Picco HI-SOLYV Solvent Oils include several grades 
ideally suited for use with DDT, 2-4-D esters, 
benzene hexachloride, parathion, and other in- 
secticides. The series of Picco Hi-Solv solvents and 
solvent oils consists of a number of grades. 
typical analysis of one is given below. 

We will be glad to work with you in selecting the 
proper grade for your specific applications: 


‘Typical Analysis HicSolv #73 
Distillation Range 400° F—520° F 
Specific Gravity 0.900—0.915 
Color light straw 

Flash Point 180° F 


Write for complete data and sample 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


- PENNSYLVANIA = ng te 


Please send SOL 
_ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION. I wish to investigate HI STAI SOY toca ~ 4 
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very toxic to animal life, then food 
produced through the use of this 
fertilizer might contain dangerous 
Selenium 


SS hich had 


high in 


selenium 
livestock 


pastured on land naturally 


amounts ot 


poisoning of 


selenium is well known 
habit of 


amounts of any 


content of 
Plants 


notable 


have a taking up 


soluble sub 
stance that exists in solids whether 
they need it or not for growth. Use 


t food as nature produces it on 


with chemical 


treated 


Announcing 


tertilizers is obviously no guarantee 
of either good food or good health 
Scientists connected with the U. § 
Agriculture, State 
Stations, 


Department ot 
Agricultural Experiment 
and fertilizer manufacturers are con 
tinually on the lookout for extrane 
ous substances in fertilizers which on 
introduction into soils might injure 
produce food 
Should the presence 
detected in 


the soils or having 
toxic properties 
f such substances be 


dangerous amounts, there is no ques 


p i i a new WATER SOLUBLE phenyl mercuric 
ethylene diamine acetate . . . 
for COMPOUNDERS, REPACKAGERS 


Furnished as a granular powder in concentrated form, 
DPM offers these advantages over liquid mercury complexes: 


FASTER-ACTING...MORE LASTING EFFECT...EASIER TO USE 


EASIER TO HANDLE AND SHIP... GREATER UTILITY 


SUGGESTED USES: 


* Crabgrass Control 
1 Apply as a solution with 
* watering can. (Two applica- 
tiens give completecontrol). 
or 
Apply with sprayer. 
or 
Mix with diluent such as 
sand, vermiculite, ete. and 
apply dry. 
or 
Mix with certain fertilizers 
and apply in Spring to PRE- 
VENT CRABGRASS EMER- 
GENCE. 
* Apple Scab Control 
1. In _ powder form easy to 
package. 
2. Cannot freeze. 
- a Stable indefinitely. 
4. Inexpensive 
5 1950 field tests proved DPM 
7 equal to any mercury formu- 


lation, 


* Seed Disinfectant 
2. Use as a powder, 
2. Use as a solution. 


3. Use as a slurry. 


* Agricultural Weed Control 


1. Mix with 2,4-D. Excellent 
control of weeds and crab- 
grass in gladiolus and certain 
other bulb crops. 

2. Apply as pre-emergence treat- 
ment for weed-row crop con- 
trol for many crops. Neutral- 
ize 2,4-D residue with acti- 
vated carbon. Synergistic ac- 
tion of mixture requires less 
2,4-D, thus neutralizer is re- 
duced to under 10 Ibs. per 
acre on 3 ft. row crops, band 
treated. 


Investigate this interesting material for 
a possible addition to your 195] line! 


Details and Samples on Request 
(Specify type of test for which you require samples) 


O.E. LINCK CO. INC. Dept.10 CLIFTON, N. J. 


tion but what the condition will be 
promptly corrected through appro- 
priate means.” 

J. 1. Rodale, Emmaus, Pa., edi 
tor of Orgamc Gardening magazine, 
told the Committee that all chemical 
fertilizers are dangerous to crops int 
humans and should be gradually set 
aside in favor of organic, or “natur- 
He declared that in- 


stead of chemical fertilizers, agricul 


al” fertilizers 


turists should use leather dust, corn 
cobs, ground rocks, bone meal, dried 
blood, leaves, weeds and various other 
natural products 

He suggested that the 


numbers of draft deferments “ace 


the result of the food we're eating”, 
and Hamed 


’ 


chemical fertilizers for 


wering health standards 


Fi ir pes ” 


have to 


eat plants sprayed 


} , 
with potsonous = insecticides 1s i 


“downright crime”, the witness 


added 
7 


TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 69) 


at concentrations above the effective 
It is of interest to note 
that this product does not inhibit 
or kill Aztobacter agile, one of th 
root-nodule bacteria 

Results of field trials 


dosage range 


iwainst 
ge diseases of ornamentals indi 
cate effective dosage rates of 2 quarts 
gallons or 3 pints plus one 


pound of zine sulfate per 100 gallons 


Other potential fields of apph 


cation are as a turf fungicide and 


soil drench. There has been increasing 
interest by plant pathologists in soil 


diseases of 


borne 


51° is toxic to certain 


soil organisms but is not toxic to 


plants grown in the treated si 
As a 


chemotherapeutant, 


systemic fungicide 
“Vancide § 

f interest because it is an effective 
Is not tonic tot 


tungicide, it plants 


ind it neutralizes the toxins produced 
by the fungi, according to the makers 

Literature and samples are 
ivailable on request. Write to Van- 
cide Dept.. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York i7, 


New York 
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N. J. Mosquito Meeting 

The 38th annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Mosquito Extermin- 
ation Association will be held at 
Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Feb. 28, March 1 and 2 


PASTURES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


invested in fertilizer will bring back 
from $5 to $9 according to the type 
of grazing crop involved. No one 
would attempt to grow anything 
without feeding it properly, and so 
it is with pasture crops 

There is nothing as valuable 
to the future prosperity of our nation 
as the wise use of fertilizer on all 
crops, especially on pasture crops 
Grazing crops need and must have 
lime, phosphate, potash and nitrogen 
Some soils are not short of just one 
of these plant nutrients, but most of 
them are short of all major elements 

Soil testing is an outstanding 
method of finding out the largest 
fertilizer the different 
grazing crops can use and still show 


amount of 


profit. Obviously, if a farmer uses too 
small an amount of fertilizer, his 
grazing crop will be poor. On the 
other hand, if he uses too much, 
the expense will be 
high. Soil testing tells how much to 
use to make a profit each year from 
all the plant food used. It’s just tak- 
ing the gamble out, if high fertilizer 


unnecessarily 


rates are used 
Pastures will do four things 
for America: 


1. Pastures save the soil from erosion 

2. Pastures make the soil rich 

3. Pastures grow grass and clover to keep 
the soil covere 

4. Pastures make money to keep people 
on the soil 


But America will have to do 
four things for pastures 


Evolve a long-time pasture program 
Use enough plant food to get results 
Put in the mght seed in correct com- 
binations 

4. Manage the grasses and clovers after 
they get on the pastures 


1 
3 


All businesses in America are 
built according to blue prints and are 
managed by an over all plan. The 
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pasture plan is the blue print by 
which to build pastures: By carefully 
following a plan, many crops can 
be planted together and many can be 
pianted following another crop all 
during one growing season. So far, 
no one has failed on a good pasture 
program where a good plan was fol 
lowed 

Most Americans carry insur 
ance and the best pasture insurance is 


It would be 


foolish to plan a pasture and leave 


the wise use of fertilizer 


off the fuel that makes it go; like 
buying a car and neglecting to buy 
gasoline 

One of the major practices 
that the farmers of America must 
learn to follow is re-application of 
fertilizer for maintenance each year. 
Too many people who start pastures 
have good ones in the beginning and 
then allow them to decline into poor 
ones. The major cause of this is that 
they fail to look after the plant food 
needs of the pasture crops. 


| po” 
help us to serve you and all other users 


of PYRAX ABB by 
PLACING YOUR ORDERS NOW 


PYRAX ABB 


is the Pyrophyllite most widely used as a 
carrier for insecticides and fungicides. 


Last summer we filled the flood of 
orders for PYRAX ABB on time, but 
only by delaying production of 
non-agricultural grades and in- 
creasing agricultural production to 


peak plant capacity. 


You can help us to help you if you 


Order Now 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO.., Inc. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SELECTIVE 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


€: FIRST SUCCESSFUL SELECTIVE 
CRABGRASS KILLER EVER FORMU- 
LATED. The original discovery oc- 
curred at Rhode Island State College, 
during the summer of 1947, while 
investigators were studying the fun- 
gicidal properties of PMAS. 


xX] THOROUGHLY PROVEN AND 
TESTED. Sold commercially on a 
nationwide scale to GREENSKEEP- 
ERS IN EVERY STATE. TESTED AND 
RECOMMENDED BY A NUMBER OF 
AGRICULTURAL STATIONS. 


>) THE ONLY SAFE PRODUCT FOR 
GREENS AND FINE TURF. A special 
preventive spray program has been 
worked out and thoroughly tested 
for controlling crabgrass on fine 
bent greens. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
under your label 
if preferred 
PACKAGED CONCENTRATE . . . Pints, gallons, drums, 
for golf courses, parks, ond cemetery lawns. 


PACKAGED DILUTE... 
lowns. 


SULK . . . for repackaging. 


Pints, gallons for home 


W. A. CLEARY CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


ote 


MIXED TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


We are in a positior to supply large or small orders 
of most any Mineral Salts mixtures. 


One of the foremost producers of agricultural chem- 
icals and soluble Mineral Salts. 


x COPPER SULPHATE 
% ZINC SULPHATE 
tke MANGANESE SULPHATE 
% COPPER CARBONATE 
%& FERRIC IRON SULPHATE 


For further information write the Tennessee Corpora- 
tion, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia or Lockland, Ohio 


TENNESSEE goa wr CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgus Meme nner (ompowe, o- Lechiand. Ohte 
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Different areas of the United 


States use different grasses for graz- 
ing, but all of them use the same kind 
of plant food, making it impossible 
Seed- 
ing practices for grazing crops must 
be followed just as seeding practices 
for row crops. Planting at the right 


to misplace pasture fertilizers 


time and the correct seeding rate are 
important 

Seedbed preparation is one of 
the secrets of getting good stands and 
know the 
good growth is feeding it after it 


we all secret of getting 
comes up. To keep the plants grow- 
ing and good, the plant food must be 
kept up each year. 

Pasture management is a big 
problem over the whole nation. Mow- 
ing ts a must on all pastures. Chem- 
ical weed control may be included 
in future management of many graz- 
ing crops 

Millions of acres of idle land 
in the United States could be re- 
claimed and transformed into good 
grazing areas if the simple manage- 
ment practices were followed after the 


p RENTOX PesT-TESTED 


Basic Insecticide Goncentrates 


DDT 
Wettable and Dry Powders Oil 
Oil Concentrates 
Emvlsificble Concentrotes 


TOXAPHENE 
Wettable Powders 
Dust Concentrates 
Emulsifiable Concentrotes 


BHC 
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CHLORDANE 
Concentrates 

Wettable and Dry Powders 
Emulsifiable Concentrotes 


Wettable Powders 
Dust Concentrotes 


right amount of fertility has been 
placed in the soil. Too many areas 
of land are worn out in row crops 
and turned “out to pastures” instead 
of being put in pastures. 
Oftentimes the 
asked, regarding the accelerating past- 
ure program, “Aren't you going too 
fast and won't you make some mis’ 
takes with that speed?” We generally 
answer by saying, “If you go slowly 
enough to avoid all mistakes, you are 


question is 


going too slow to do any good.” 

Another good feature about 
Grassland Farming is that land not 
suited to row crops will grow good 
pastures without too much loss of soil 
by erosion. 

The Experiment Stations over 
the nation have ready information 
to put into action on all phases of 
pasture establishment and manage- 
ment. Grasses and clovers have been 
selected by plant breeders and enough 
plants and combinations of plants are 
available to go into any area and 
make good. The greatest interest ever 
shown on pasture work is being dem- 


onstrated by all kinds of agricultural 
workers along with farmers and pro- 
fessional workers. 

Pastureland is the safety belt 
of agriculture—-it won't let you 
down. 


PESTICIDES 


(Continued from Page 33) 


(b) Unless late blight of pota- 
toes is controlled, the yield is seriously 
reduced and in epidemic years the 
loss may be disastrous. A widespread 
epidemic of late blight in Ireland 
resulted in a near famine. 

(c) In the absence of use of 
fungicides to control cherry leaf spot 
the trees may be defoliated by mid- 
summer. In addition to loss of fruit 
the tree may be so weakened that 
it will die during the winter or fail 
to yield fruit during the following 
season. 

(d) The yield of anjou pears 
has been increased by 300,000,000 
bushels per year by the use of fungi- 
cides. 


ROTENONE 


RED SQUILL 


Fortified Liquid 


RAX POWDER 


A new Rodenticide containing 
Warfarin (WARF Compound 42) 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Formerly R. J. Prentiss & Co., Inc. 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Derris and Cube 
Powdered Concentrates 


Fortified Powder 


SABADILLA 
Ground Seed 
Dust Concentrotes 


PYRETHRUM 


Powder 
No. 20 Extract 
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eckathew 


awn COMPANY 


Warehousing © 


COMPLETE WEST COAST 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


Complete 2,4-D Processing Equipment 


Custom Grinding © Mixing and Filling of Liquids © Grinding and Packaging of Powders 


(micro-fine) (tank cars to pints) 


HECKATHORN & CO. 


MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


NOTE THESE 
BIG FEATURES 


1 Removable tip and strainer assembly. 

« Unnecessary to disturb pipe connections 
for cleaning or changing sizes. 

2 Round orifice no “feather” edges to wear 
saway quickly. 

3 Threaded strainer cannot jar loose 
«from vibration. 

4 Produce absolutely uniform spray 
efrom edge to edge —no “end jets” 
te couse uneven coverage. 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 
Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westeate, Davis, Calif. 


(carloads to ounces) 


641 S. Fourth Street 
Richmond, California 


~ - 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Talc 


Co. 


Georgia 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep fer your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


““PHYLLITE*’ 


The World's Greatest Diluent & Carrier Absolutely 
Non-Abrasive and Adheres Readily to Foliage and 
all Surfaces. 
PHYLLITE’S UNIFORMITY IS 
UNSURPASSED 


(TRADE NAME) 
PYROPHYLLITE 


A chemical analysis run consistent in every batch 
of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 
of absolute uniformity for use as a diluent and 
carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill— 
95% through 325 mesh. Has low pH (5.1). 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


@ Write us for helpful information and a generous sample. 


@ Packed in 50 lb. valve bags. 20 ton lots. Lowest prices 
on West Coast. F.O.B. plant. 
@ Smaller quantities :f desired. 


PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


HANCOCK 2-2992 
P.O. BOX 686 
CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 
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(c) The use of treated wrap- 
pers to prevent loss from apple scald 
during marketing increased the re- 
turn to the packer by 25 cents per 
bushel 

Herbicides 
HE United States Chamber of 
has estimated that 
of weed control is 
The official defini- 


tion for weeds refers to “plants grow- 


Commerce 
the annual cost 
$3,.000,000,000 
ing where they are not wanted.” 
Considering the many kinds of plants 
that grow where they are not wanted 
and the many situations where they 
may grow, it is not difficult to ap- 
praise the wide field covered by the 
herbicide and 


cost of weed control 


appreciate the 
Such 


term 
annual 
plants as dandelions, crabgrass, 
thistles. ragweed, and wood shrubs 
are only a few well known illustra- 
tions of weeds. Lawns, among agri- 
cultural crops, on roadsides, railroad 


and 


under power lines are only a few of 


rights of way, in water ways, 
the numerous locations where kinds 
of plants grow where they are not 
wanted 

The use of chemicals to com- 
bat weeds is a field which is expand- 
ing rapidly. Advances in chemistry 
and engineering are making outstand- 
ing contributions to the problem of 
Labor and digging 
tools still provide means used to com- 
bat weeds of many kinds and in 
many situations. Some few kinds of 
weeds are also combatted by insects 


weed control. 


that destroy them. Classic examples 
being the use of 


prickly-pear cactus in Australia and 


a moth to control 


similar success with beetles to control 
Klamath Australia 
parts of our western 
Benefits from 

The development of 
chemicals, especially those referred to 


weed in and in 
States 

use of herbi- 
cides new 
as plant hormones, and their use as 
herbicides, has supplied numerous ex 
amples of the benefits that follow the 
control weeds 


use of chemicals to 


Spectacular as some of these are, 
much is still gained by the use of 
other kinds of chemicals that have 
had general use over a long period 
There are many factors that are used 


in appraising the benefits from the 
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That of 
labor is perhaps the most tangible and 
widely recognized. 

1949 
000 pounds of 2,4-D were used for 
weed control. The rapid increase of 
use of this class of herbicides is not 


use of herbicides saving 


about 


During 28,000,- 


surprising when we consider the large 
number of reported examples of bene- 
fits from their use. The following 


are a selected few: 


(a) In 1948 it is estimated 
that farmers in the south central part 
of Canada used 2,4-D on some 
7,000,000 acres and increased the 


yield of wheat by 21,000,000 bushels 
(b) The value of pastures in 
parts of Oklahoma was estimated to 


be increased by 20¢¢. 
(c) In North Dakota the 


yield of durum wheat is reported to 
have been increased from 15-53% 
by controlling mustard 
(d) In 1947 one county in 
Kentucky 
yield of corn worth $2,000,000 
(e) From Oregon there is re- 


reported an increase in 


ported an increase of 50% in the 


carrying capacity of pasture for beef 
cattle 

(f) In 1948 Kansas farmers 
saved much of their corn and small 
grain by controlling weeds which 
would have robbed these crops of 
moisture 

(g) Corn production was in- 
creased in parts of Iowa in 1948 by 


as much as 15¢¢. 


GRANULATION 


(Continued from Page 38) 


In the first-mentioned plant 
recycled fines, am 
and the 


portion of the supplemental water 


the dry mixture, 


moniating solution, mayor 
required are fed continuously to the 
pug mull. The mixing and kneading 
action of the blades of the mill and 
the time the materials are retained 
permit completion of the ammonia- 
ion reactions, development of solu 
tion phase volume approaching the 
maximum, and some agglomeration 
The partially agglomerated mixture 
enters the rotary granulator where 


agglomeration and compaction of the 


granule are substantially completed 


From this point, with the exception 
ot roto-louvre equipment for drying 
and cooling, the operations of sizing, 
dust collecting, of over- 
size, and gas scrubbing, are substant- 
ially like those practiced in the United 
Kingdom. 


processing 


Summary 
Rotary drying has been most 
widely adopted in processes for gran 
Although 
involving 


ulating mixed fertilizers. 
an agglomeration 
rotary drying was first developed and 


process 


placed into operation in the United 
States, the commercial de- 
velopment in the granulation of mix- 
ed fertilizers to grade has been made 
in the United Kingdom where about 
75 percent of the annual production 


greatest 


of mixtures is in granular form. A 
flow-diagram of the granulation pro- 
cess and the various types of equip- 
ment used in each stage of its com 
mercial application are discussed 
American practice in the 
formulation of mixed fertilizers dif 
fers from that of Great Britain chiet 
ly with respect to the use in the 
United States of highly soluble salts 
The re- 


cent commercial application of the 


and ammoniating solutions 


granulation technique to this formu- 
lation practice is described 

Results of 
on the comparative agronomic effect 


past experiments 
¢ 


of granular and non-granular super- 
phosphates and mixed fertilizers dis- 
need for further 
omic research on this phase of the 
subject 

Acknowledgment 
acknowledgment is made to members 
of the fertilizer industry both in the 
United Kingdom and in the United 
States for much helpful information, 
and to the Sturtevant Engineering 
Company Ltd. of London for the 
photographs 


closes the agron- 


Grateful 
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ATTENTION DUST MIXER 


| | | | We are now offering complete, integrated blending | | | 


and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 


BPOeKODOSD 


PYROPHYLLITE : Administrative Executive 


@ We know a man... 36... who is capable of 
handling a management, administrative or ex- 
Ideal As A ecutive aide position on a broad industrial and 
agricultural scale, where there are tough problems 
DILUENT to be evercome in organizational co-ordination, 
present economic conditions, production and sup- 

ply, market or new production development and 
heavy liaison experience to Washington agencies. 


He has a wealth of experience in administration 
and sales for top names in chemical and allied 
industr.es; — detergents, insecticides, herbicides, 


fungicides, sanitary chemicals, chemical special- 
ties, germicides, preservatives, coal tar chemicals, 


FOR 
INSE¢ | I IDES emulsifiers, surfactants, etc. 

He can administrate, he can co-ordinate, an ex- 
cellent contact and liaison man, he bad vision and 
° integrity. If you have a position open along the 
above lines, if you have problems in raw materials, 

CAROLI NA PYROPHYLLITE government trends, research and product develop- 
ment, production, sals—You ought to TAKE 
COMPANY A LOOK AT THIS MAN. We shall be glad 
to put him in touch with you. 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. : . 


THE HOUSE OF J. HAYDEN TWISS 


Plants and Mines Located at 
Advertising 


STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Our Pamphiet 225 Park Ave., New York 17 


FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 
Established 1873 
BROKERS IMPORTERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS EXPORTERS 
Phone, wire or write for quotations 
1400 South Penn Square Philadelphia 2, Pa., U S. A. 
Cable Address: “WOODWARD” Phone: LOcust 4-3688 , 
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FERTILIZER APPLICATION 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Pilots, said Mr. MeVickar, 
have difficulty in getting a uniform 
spread, which calls for better cali- 
brated distribution devices. They also 
cannot carry large loads, so the more 
concentrated the fertilizer is, the more 
advantageous is it for distribution 
from a plane. He also suggested the 
desirability of radio communication 
between pilot and the ground to con- 
trol distribution better. The airplane, 
he emphasized, does not compete with 
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ground equipment, but supplements 
it, wherever it is impossible to get 
onto the land with ground equip 
ment. 

W. H. Johnson of Ohio State 
University also reported briefly on 
work with airplane distribution ot 
fertilizer done at his station. There 
is a place where planes can be used 
satisfactorily, he said, but not all the 
questions involved have been an 
swered 

Maurice H 
president, International 
Chemical Co., 


ing possible improvements in physical 


Lockwood, 
Minerals & 
Chicago, in discuss’ 


vice 


characteristics of fertilizer as aids to 


squipment manufacturers, empha 
sized two points: 
Fertilizer of the future, he 
said, will contain more plant food 
and less moisture: and more granular 
fertilizer will be made and used 
Use of 
products, he said, will be due to the 
high freight rates on railroads and 


Their areas of distribu 


more highly concentrated 


truck lines 
tion will radiate at economical dis 
tances from their sources in Florida, 
Tennessee and the Utah Wyoming: 
Idaho region 

Granulation, he said, is now 
only in its infancy, but will develop 
Corrosion of metal parts of equip 
ment is a problem, but this can be 
minimized when suitable corrosion 
preventing coatings are developed 


Chief limiting factor in ex 


pansion of granular fertilizer, he con 


tinued, is the large investment re- 


quired in production equipment 
Some 
granulation 
this, but if this does not 


granule manufacture will have to be 


simple development in the 


pre cess May Over yme 
happen, 
restricted to larger manufacturers 
who can provide adequate capital 
Final feature of the day's pro 
gram was a discussion of fertilizer 
application equipment design as the 
farm machinery manufacturer sees 
it. Participating in the symposium 
were C. E. Gulle, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, and W. A. Hy- 
land of John Deere-Van Brunt Co., 
Moline, Ill. 
When farmers encounter difh- 
culties with their equipment, both 


speakers agreed, in most cases the 
trouble can be traced to the fertilizer, 
rather than to the machine. 


The great need, said Mr 
Gulle, is for a fertilizer that will 
flow freely in all atmospheric condi- 
tions, at all times, whenever fertilizer 
is used. In addition to improved flow 
ability, he listed, among other prob 
lems confronting manufacturers, such 
matters as the effect of change in 
humidity on fertilizer; corrosive ac- 
tion of the product; the tendency of 
mixtures of granular and fine ground 
fertilizers to segregate in the ma- 
chine; and the foreign matter, from 
nails to paper, which gets into the 
bulk fertilizer unintentionally, but 
may clog and damage the equipment 
Larger hoppers, demanded by farm 
ers, he pointed out, will increase the 
But most of all, 

manufacturers 


price of machines 
he said, fertilizer 


should standardize their products 


Mr. Hyland told how ma- 
chinery manufacturers may design a 
machine, only to find before it reaches 
the market, that the fertilizer indus- 
try has created a new product that 
can’t be used in the improved ma 
He mentioned the difhculties 


sometimes encountered in loosening 


chine. 


fertilizer in a machine and referred 
to one particular brand, which he 
said, cannot be distributed at all in 
the late afternoon when humidity ts 
high. Such experiences, he declared, 
force farmers to shop around until 
they find a brand that gives them 
the least trouble. Repeating the pre- 
vious speaker's demand for standard- 
ization of fertilizer products, he said 
this would mean better service to 
farmers 

R. M. Merrill of the John 
Deere-Van Brunt Co., Moline, IIL, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Joint Committee on Fertilizer Appli- 
cation for the coming year to succeed 
Dr. A. L. Lang, of the University 
of Illinois. New vice chairman is 
Dr. R. L. Carolis, of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. The fall 
meeting of the Joint Committee, it 
was announced, will be held at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Sept. 4, 1951, in 
connection with the American Horti- 
cultural Society meeting there 
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AN EMULSIFIER OF PETROLEUM OILS 
Economical - Effective 


MUL-SI-MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
of Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less. 


RANGE COVERED 
Oils with a viscosity at 120 
Saybolt or leas cover the great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays 


GENERAL TEXTURE 
Mul-si-mo is a thin amber- 
colored oily liquid about the same 

viscosity as Kerosene Oil. 


METHOD OF USE 
There is nothing complicated 
about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 
is just poured into the oil to be 
treated at the rate of % to 1%, 
depending upon the tightness of 
emulsion desired —then thorough- 
ly stirred—and the process is 
completed 
RESULT OF MIXING 
AS ABOVE 
A practically 100% Oi) Prod- 
uct Ne water No Soap—No 
Potash nor other Alkalines 
NEUTRAL PRODUCT 
Mul-si-mo is Neutral, Mul-si- 
mo-Made Emulsions are not ad- 
versely affected by pronounced 


saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
— LOW COST 

Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsifier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specified 

NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 

Extensive tests have shown 
Mul-si-mo to be non-toxic to 
plants when used at a dilution 
of 1 to 100. (Plafits used in 
tests—Coleus.) As summer oils 
are usually used at the dilution 
of half-gal. to 100 gals. water, 
at such dilution the rate of Mul- 
ai-mo to water woull be 1 to 
20,000 


COST OF MUL-SI-MO 
Per Gallon $4.00; Gallons 
and up @ $38.75 per Gallon; 50 
Gallon Drums @ 83.50 per Gal- 
lon, fo.b. New York or Jersey 
City. (Above prices for U. § 
only. Foreign prices on request. 


A 4 Oz. Sample will 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 


be sent upon request 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 


oddress all co 


mmunications to 


New 8 


PULMOSAN has the answer 
to your Breathing Hazards! 


PULMOSAN RESPIRATORS 
FOR DUSTS — MISTS — VAPORS 


Consult us on your needs! \lany specially designed 
models for nuisance and toxic dusts, including Para 
thion. Pulmosan Respirators are reliable, cot.fortable, 


easy-breathing, easily cleaned durable Outline 


your hazard for recommendation 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 


644 PACIFIC ST.. BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
1831 FRANKLIN AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Interchangeable Orifice Tips 

flat spray, cone spray 
and disc-type cone spray. 
Full range of sizes for every 
spraying need 


VELVEX 


KAOLIN CLAY 


‘ For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


® Non-Abrasive 

© Small Particle Size 

@ Chemically Adaptable 

® Good Adhesive Qualities 


Do you have complete information on Spraying Systems TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles and accessories? TeeJet Spray Nozzles ore built 
in every type and capacity for farm spraying. Related Products 
include strainers, connectors, and valves for better operation 
of spray booms and portable sproyers. Bulletin 58 gives all 
details sent free upon request 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
3230 RANDOLPH STREET e BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WRITE FOR TeeJet? BULLETIN 58 HAVE ALL THE FACTS 
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2,523,187. Esters of 2-4D. Patent 
issued September 19, to Edgar C. Britton 
and Louis E. Begin, Midland, Mich., as- 
signors to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. The esters of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid having the formula: wherein 


o 
-o-ca-b_o-cam 0K 


n is an integer not greater than 2 and 
R represents a member of the group con- 
sisting of hydrogen and the lower alkyl 
radicals containing from 1 to 4 carbon 
atoms, inclusive 

2,523,188. Esters of 2-4D. Patent 
issued September 19, to Edgar C. Britton 
and Louis E. Begin, Midland, Mich., as 
Midland 


2,4-dichlorophenoxy 


signors to Dow Chemical Co., 
Mich. The esters of 
acetic acid having the formula 

is an integer not greater than 5 


wherein n 


$ 


o 
ul 
cK >-0-cmr-b-o-cim-o-€ 


2,523,189. Esters of 2-4D. Patent 
issued September 19, to Edgar C. Britton 
and Lous E. Begin, Midland, Mich., as 
Midland, 
The esters of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 


signors to Dow Chemical Co., 
Mich 
acetic acid having the formula: wherein n 


and R 


is an integer not greater than 2, 


Oo 
4 \ —(CsH)—S—(C.H1.—O—) aR 
ao 
0” 


represents an alkyl radical containing from 
1 to 4 carbon atoms, inclusive 
2,923,233. Sulfur-substituted Mer- 
capto-Dihydrosafroles. Patent issued Sep- 
tember 19, to Edward A. Prill, Yonkers, 
N. Y., assignor to Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
N. Y. An organic compound represented 
by the formula where n is an integer 2 or 

cl 
! 0 


il 
cK >-0-cH-b—0-cxth-0-4 


integer not greater than 3, and 
R is an univalent radical of the group 
consisting of alkyl, aryl, alkaryl and 
aralkyl radicals, and nuclear mono sub 
stituted aryl, alkaryl and aralkyl radicals 
in which the nuclear substituent is a 
member of the group consisting of halogen 
and alkoxy: and in the above formula, 
there are not more than 26 carbon atoms 


2,$23,420. Benzene Hexachloride 


Insecticide with Water Repellent Powder- 
ed Vehicle. Patent issued Septer 
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Leshe James Burrage Liverpool, England, 
assignor to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited, a corporation of Great Britain. A 
dust-like water repe lent pest control com 
position comprising crude benzene hexa 
chloride containing the gamma tsomer, said 
benzene hexachlonde be 
R ing in intimate admixture 
with a non-alkaline water 
insoluble solid diluent in 
powder form which has 
been rendered water repellent by coating 
the particles of said diluent with an oleagi 


nous material 


2,524,728. Miticidal Composition 
Comprising Di - (4 - Chlorophenoxy) 
Methane and the Dicyclohexylamine salt 
of 2,4-Dinitro-6-cyclohexyl Phenol. Patent 
issued Oct. 3, 1950 to Oscar H. Hammer, 
South Haven, Mich, assignor to Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. A miticide 
composition comprising as active toxicants 
d-(4-chlorophenoxy)-methane and the di 
cyclohexylamine salt of 
2,4-dinitro - 6 - cyclohexyl 
phenol, and wherein the 
toxicants are mutually ac 
tivating and produce a 
synergistic effect as re 
gards miticidal toxicity 


ch. 


2,526,648 Noncaking DDT 
Powder Containing Carbon Black. Patent 
issued October 24, 1950 to Wilham Varce 
Freed, Wilmington, Delaware, 
by mesne arrangements, to the United 


assignor, 


States of America as represented by the 
Secretary of War. A non caking tnsecti 
cidal powder concentrate comprising at 
ieast 85° by weight of finely divided 2,2 
bis (parachloropheny!) 11,1 trichlore 
ethane having a particle size of less than 
20 microns, and at least 2°¢ by weight of 
carbon black having an apparent density 
of not more than .2 gram per cubic cents 
meter, said insecticidal powder being non 
caking after exposure to a temperature on 
the order of 65° C. 


2.528,151 Insecticides Patent 
issued October 31, 1950 to Marshall 
Kuika, Ontario, Canada, and Herman D 
Tate, Woodbridge, Conn., assignors to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. An insecticidal composition having 
particular effectiveness for controlling 
mites and aphids comprising a poly (mono- 
chloromethyl) benzene and a surtface- 


active dispersing agent 


2,538,493. 
ing Rotenone and 
propyl piperonyl) Ether as a Synergist 
Therefor. Patent November 
1950 to Leila Brannon, executrix, North 
Ingleside. Va.: dedicated to the free use 
of the People in the territory of the 
United States. An insecticide comprising 
from 0.1 to 0.75 percent, by weight, of 


Insecticide Compris 
(Butylcarbityl) (6 


issued 


rotenone and (butylcarbityl)- (6-propyl 
piperonyl) ether as a synergist theretor 


Trade Mark Applications 


Heaxo, hand-lettered script, capital 
and small letters, for insecticides. Filed 
Feb. 3, 1950 by Bostwick Laboratories, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
April 1, 1948 


Claims use since 


UNITROL, in capital letters, for use 
on a soil conditioner which reduces alkah 
nity and improves the texture of the soil 
for agricultural purposes. Filed June 11, 
1948 by Union Oil Company at Califormia, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Feb. 16, 1948 


Claims use since 


Cus, in capital letters with wide 
spacing, for peat moss used as a fertilizer 
Filed Aug. 10, 1948 by Atkins @ Durbrow, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 
Aug. 6, 1948 


Claims use since 


Juicer, capital letters, for peat 
moss used as a fertilizer. Filed Aug. 10, 
1948 by Atkins & Durbrow, Inc, New 
York, N. Y 
1948 


Claims use since Aug. 6, 


Stim-U-PLANT, in capital letters 
with hyphen close to “m™ and “p”, the 
‘u” centered between these letters, for a 
plant food. Field Jan. 22, 1949 by Agri- 
cultural Laboratones, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. Claims use since Dec. 10, 1919 


SEMINOLE, bold face capitals and 
lower case, for plant fertilizing materials 
Filed May 2, 1950 by Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
1894, 


Claims 
use «ance November, 


* 
Ups Chlorine Production 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New 


York, has announced an expansion 


program in chlorine production at 
its plant at Niagara Falls); N. Y. A 
50? expansion was announced a year 
ago, and the additional capacity will 
bring total capacity to over 100 tons 
daily. The new output will be ready 
in from two to three months, it is 
said. 

The substantial 


chlorine demand, which has kept the 


increase im 


commodity tight for several years, 
plus the company’s increased produc 
tion of carbon tetrachloride, led to 
the decision to step up the output 
Chlorine production facilities 
at the company’s plant at Henderson, 
Nevada, have also been enlarged with 
in recent months, Stauffer says. Other 
new plants of Stauffer’s are at 


Houston; Tacoma; Lowland, Tenn 
and Lk S Angeles 
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Rates for cl are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted: 


Research-Sales: Technical back- 
ground, severa] years experience in 
research work—evaluating insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides. Ex- 
tension experience. Farm background. 
Desires employment in technical sales 
or research in East. Address Box No. 
494, care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Entomologist-Formulating Chemist. 
Experienced, research and develop- 
ment of household and agricultural 
insecticides, Exp. in making wettable 
powders, emulsion concentrates, dusts, 
aerosols and running bioassays. Ex- 
perience in commercial field. Ph.D. 
in near future. Reply to Box No. 
495, care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Representative — Alabama: 

employed by U.S. Public 
Health Service, in Malaria Control 
work. Graduate Sanitary Engineer 
desires change to chemicals or agricul- 
tural salesman. Well known through- 
out the state. Open to offer with 
reliable, aggressive concern. Would 
consider handling several non-com- 
peting products on manufacturers rep- 
resentative basis. Philip W. Holmes, 
509 Adams Avenue, Montgomery 5, 
Alabama. 


Sales 
Currently 


Chemical Engineer: Thirteen years 
experience in laboratory, production, 
and engineerirg: degree in chemical 
engineering. Can handle plant, pro- 
duction, organic and botanical insec- 
ticides: very much interested in sales. 
Address Box No. 496, care ofAgri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Sales Representation: Established 
sales agency covering mid-west area 
with headquarters in Chicago is in 
position to represent manufacturer 
selling chemicals or processing equip- 
ment to the agricultural chemicals, 
chemical specialty and allied indus- 
tries. If interested in discussing the 
matter further, write to Box No. 497, 


care of Agricultural Chemicals, 


Sales Representation: Eastern man- 
ufacturer agricultural] chemical prod- 
ucts will handle sale agricultural 
spray or other equipment effectively 
New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey as sgles agent. Has plant with 
ample storage space and siding. Close 
contacts commercial growers. If in- 


terested, address Box 498, care of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 

If You Are Contemplating relocat- 
ing, you should request a copy of 
“Business Opportunities in Water- 
town, South Dakota.” Call or write 
Mayor Gilbert or the City Promotional 
Director, J. G. Thnet. 

Surplus Chemicals For Sale: Paris 
green, calcium arsenate, calgreen. 
The Balcom Industries, Inc., Greeley, 
Colorado. 

— 
Cites Nutrition Tests 
C. H. Mahoney, secretary of 
the National Association, 
Chicago, pointed out a number of in 
facts about the effect of 
on the nutritive value of 


Canners 


teresting 


fertilizers 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology—Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


iuthor of 
“Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides” 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave. Albany 6, Calif. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 4-4731 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 
P. ©. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Floride 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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fruits and vegetables, in a paper pre 
sented at the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy at 
Cincinnati. In commenting on the use 
chemical fertilizers in 
relation to the nutritive value of the 
crop, he observed that “in majority 
of instances, these assumptions (that 


of organic vs 


organic materials are superior) are not 
based 


mental results, but upon personal in 


upon comprehensive experi 


terpretations, without sufficient facts 
to justify definite conclusions 

He pointed out results of ex 
| 


periments on this subject, which hac 
been conducted in 19 


wer a period of seven 


locations in 
seven States 
years. Purpose of the 30 experiments 
involved, was to determine the inter 
ctions between each element of the 
fertilizer, soil type, organic matter 
and season on mineral content. Re 
sults indicated that conditions of 
place caused 13 to 20 times more vari- 
ation in calcium and phosphorus con 
tent of greens than fertility 


and that different fertilizer treatments 


practice 


varied with the season 

Other experiments, conducted 
separately, formed the basis for the 
same conclusion in measuring the 
vitamin content of vegetables. In four 
experiments, the influence of place 
was 13.73 times as great as the most 
important average effect produced by 
fertilizer treatment. These variations 
did not appear to relate directly to 
soil composition and the authors feel 
that sunlight and rainfall are probably 
the most environmental 


factors, Mr. Mahoney reported 


important 


. 
Ammonium Nitrate Up 35. 


The price of ammonium 
nitrate was to be advanced $5.00 a 
ton by two major producers on Jan- 


uary | 
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Controls on the Way 
By C. C. Campbell 


Controls are coming sooner 
and probably more drastically than 
many persons think. “Voluntary” 
controls are only a stop-gap, with the 
real thing to be imposed almost im 
nediately 

All government departments 
are studying sources of supply, avail 
ability of materials, possible substi 
tutes, diversion of some supplies from 
me industry to another, and the 
problem of how to supply the military 
needs without disrupting the home 
front 

The particular importance of 
chemicals in the considerations is well 
recognized. Gen. McAuliffe of the 
Army Chemical Corps. states that 
victory in war will go to the nation 
with the best chemical industry, both 
for military production and food 
supplies. 

Benzene and sulfur supplies 
are getting much attention, with the 
National Production Authority re 
questing a “task force” of benzene 
producers to study supply and de- 
mand prospects for next five to ten 
years so a realistic basis may be 


formed to estimate needs for synthetic 


benzene from petroleum. Benzene de- 


mand has increased 40¢ in four years 
and it is estimated that nearly twice 
present production will be required 
by 1955, 

The Bureau of Mines is push 
ing studies on increasing availability 
of benzene from coke ovens. The 
Bureau has proposals for two oil 
from-coal plants, which would step 
up benzene production by 20¢¢. Oil 
companies are also being urged to 
build additional facilities with gov 
ernment loans 


Sulfur Studied 

NPA has warned the Sulfur 
Industry Advisory Committee that a 
consumption limitation order and ex- 
port controls are under consideration. 
Demand for sulfur in 1951 will ex- 
ceed supply and formal action is 
deemed necessary to maintain equit- 
able distribution at home and abroad. 
Some sulfur may be stockpiled for 
future emergencies, it was indicated 
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Young Machinery Corp. 96 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but 


no responsibility 


At the same time it is estimated in 
Washington, that sulfur output may 
reach § million tons in “51, nearly 
214 times 1939's production 


Insect Control Conference 


The Agricultural 


can be assumed for any omission) 


and Research groups, as well as in- 
dustrial groups in Louisiana jointly 
planned the 1951 Louisiana Insect 
Control Conference which was to be 
held on January 9th and 10th, at the 
Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La 
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TALE ENDS 


H°’ pleasant it is at the holiday 
season to receive in the daily 
mail cheery greetings from friends 
and business associates in various 


parts of the country! We wish it were 


possible to acknowledge personally, all 


of the Christmas cards received by 
the staff of Agricultural Chemicals, 
but this seems impossible. To one and 
all, a hearty “thanks”, and our own 
best wishes for a fruitful 1951! 

e 


254 WEST 31st STREET 


Easy Going... 


HEN we're snowed under with orders and selling 
is a lead-pipe cinch, that's when many a wisen- 
heimer thinks it's time to cut down the advertising. It's 
easy to coast. But when the uphil! sales pull begins again, 
that's when advertising done during the easy days really 
poys off. 


If you would keep on selling the field of chemicals for 
agriculture when things get tough again, then we suggest 
that you keep on advertising now in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 1 


The voice of Dr. Morton S. 
Biskind was heard again in recent 
testimony before the Select Congres- 
sional Committee in Washington. Dr 
Biskind, whose newspaper articles 
against the use of DDT brought much 
notoriety a couple of years ago, 1s 
sticking to his former theme, viz, 
DDT causes virus X. Stating flatly 
that the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, the Federal Security Agency and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are wrong in saying DDT is not 
harmful to humans in the minute 
amounts which may remain on food 
stuffs, he declared that DDT may 
affect heredity adversely and cause 
psychological derangement 


One patient he knew of, Dr. 
Biskind added, developed suicidal de 
pression after heavy exposure to DDT 
spray. For months he was treated 
without success but when DDT was 
removed from his environment, his 
depression vanished 

(Possibly the victim was a 
salesman of chlordane, lindane, or 
parathion) 


The date was November 1, 
1950, the time was late afternoon, 
and the place, Washington, D. C. L 
W. Kephart, formerly in charge of 
U.S.D.A. weed investigations and 
now agricultural advisor for the 
World Banking Organization, had 
just ridden past Blair House, in a trol 
ley. Alighting a couple of blocks 
away, and hearing police sirens 
screaming from all directions, he 
wondered what all the excitement was 
about. A policeman, seeing Mr. Kep 
hart standing at the fringe of the 
crowd, dashed up to him, grabbed his 
arm and said in excited tones, “Here 

quick, get out of sight and come 
along with me!” The puzzled Mr. 
Kephart had been mistaken again for 
President Truman, to whom he bears 
a fairly close resemblance. With 
would-be assassins at large at that 
moment, the policeman was sure he 
was shielding the Chief Executive 
from harm. Once apprised of the situ 
ation, Kephart quickly informed the 
red-faced officer of the mistaken 
identity 
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_... it shows how to do a more efficient pack- 
_ aging and handling job and save materials 
and labor. Deals with Storage of Empty 
_ Bags, Filling and Closing, Handling of Filled 
Bags, Palletizing and other important topics. 
Ask your Bemis Man or write to the nearest — 
- Bemis office. No cost to you, of course. 
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Answer: Base your on Pyr ° 
Pyrenone-based insecticides kill horn flies, stable 
flies, deer flies, houseflies—even the highly resistant 
horsefly. With Pyrenones, you can make insecticides 
which offer no hazards to milk or meat and are free 
from skin irritants and unpleasant odors. 


Give your dairy insecticides these sales “pluses.” 
Base them on Pyrenones and cash in on the 


hard-selling nationwide advertising, publicity, and 
promotion campaigns that are keeping Pyrenone- 
based insecticides first in the minds of your cus- 
tomer — the dairy farmer. 


For information, write: U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Branches in all principal cities. 
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